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bor Better 
Crusts. 
at Lower 

Production 


crusts than ever before. 


International’s Flaky Crust Pie F 


and uniform granulation of Flaky 
make the difference. 





4 International 


MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 





Save one-half cent per pie on your 
crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 


lour requires 


as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 


Crust 








Next time make it 
Flaky Crust—for crusts 
that are more tender 

and stay tender—longer 











“Bokery-Proved "“=Trademork 
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WEMICAL FEEDER 
eam see 
















The NEW Precision 


STERWIN FEEDER 
for dry powders 


e: 
ar low 2. te 5j 


‘THERE’S EASY, accurate, trouble-free feeding of dry milling & high — 3 Sows Per hour 
- to 60 


materials every time you set the feed-rate knob and throw the 





¢ 
switch on the new Sterwin Feeder. eG Geary 7 Petia ame 
For the feed rate is controlled by a precise micrometer adjust- floor Pace "Dher rey ¢ 
ment, assuring unprecedented accuracy and uniformity and Pight 271 My 22", 27" 
requiring a minimum of operator's attention. Tre m8. 
Precision-engineered specifically for the milling and feed View a lid giv. 
industries, the Sterwin Feeder provides exact feeding of SOnteny, “OMplete 
VextraM®, Oxylite®, Bromate mixtures, Malt, and other 





dry powders. 

Low power requirements and simplicity of design make the 
Sterwin Feeder extremely economical to operate and 
maintain. And extreme uniformity of feeding reduces the 
overage ordinarily required to take care of feed-rate variations. 


For complete information on the new Precision 


Sterwin Feeder . . . ask your Sterwin Technically 

Trained Representative or write: ‘) e e {/ 
\Alt / 
 cieutin we 


f Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
1123-25 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER is published weekly for the 
flour industry by the Miller Publishing Co., at 2501 Wayzata 
Boulevard., Minneapolis, Minn. Mail address, P.O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Telephone, Main 0575. Teletype, MP 179. 
Cable Address, “Palmking.” 


EASTERN STATES BRANCH OFFICE —114 E. 40th St, New | GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


York 16, N.Y. Telephone, Murray Hill 3-3768. Teletype, NY 


1-2452. George W. Potts and Paul L. Dittemore, Co-Managers. atoll; Flour 
SOUTHWESTERN BRANCH OFFICE — 614 Board of Trade 

Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. Telephone, Victor 1350. Teletype, : . 

KC 295. Martin E. Newell, Manager; James W. Miller, Assistant The '@eyatrelitelel ite Flour Mills Co. 
Manager. “In the Heart of Kansas” 


CENTRAL STATES BRANCH OFFICE—2272 Board of Trade Wichita, Kansas 
Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Telephone, Harrison 
7-6782. Teletype, CG 340. Don E. Rogers, Manager; Henry S. 
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MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. also publishes The American MAin 8637 

Baker, Feedstuffs, Milling Production and Croplife. Executive, 
editorial and publication offices at 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Carroll K. Michener, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors; H. J. Pattridge, Honorary Chairman; Harvey E CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 
Yantis, President; Milton B. Kihlstrum, Executive Vice President 
and Treasurer; Martin E. Newell, Vice President; Don E. Rogers, 
Vice President; Wilfred E. Lingren, Secretary and Advertising 


Sales Director; Thomas A. Griffin, Business Manager; Edwin J. O OU 

Hartwick, Circulation Manager; James G. Pattridge, Assistant NE FL R 
Treasurer; Carl R. Vetter, Advertising Production Manager. DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour 
WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES . OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





WASHINGTON OFFICE — 604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Telephone, Republic 7-8534. Teletype, WA 82. John Cipperly, 
Special Correspondent. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—One year $4, two years $7, in U.S.A. 
or U.S. possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year 
for postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as second 
class matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Readers are urged 
to give prompt notice of change of address, and to anticipate 
changes which are expected to occur in the near future by at 
least two weeks’ advance notice, using form 22-S obtainable 
from postmen. 
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MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 





























“ROCK VER” °° RBLODGETT’S” RYE adhe 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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“T never saw a purple cow. 
I never hope to see one...”* 


But if you want a purple cow 
on your brand 


. or a lifelike reproduction of Peter Rabbit 
. or a picture of Grandma and Grandpa on their wedding day 
. . or a tempting illustration of the latest in flaky pie crust 


. then have it reproduced by methods invented, and 
constantly improved over two decades by Bemis methods 
that are still unique and that involve the most modern 
multiwall printing processes in the industry. 


..ask your Bemis man 
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—Gelett Burgess 





* Remember Gelett Burgess’ 
classic rhyme?... 


I never saw a purple cow. 
I never hope to see one. 
But I can tell you, anyhow, 
I’d rather see than be one. 


Bemis 


— 
‘ S BEMIS General Offices — St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
- peewee! Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 
















FOR STRONG 
WELDING OF 
STEEL PLATE... 


you'd use a 
high-grade, 
low carbon 
steel rod 


FOR EXTRA STRENGTH IN HEARTH BREAD DOUGHS... 


Choose PRODUCER Flour 


If you want strength in your for hearth bread. Like Occident 
formulas, you can get it with and Sweet Loaf flours, Pro- 
Producer flour. This high qual- ducer is recommended where 
ity bakers’ patentisnotedforits lean formulas are used. 

extreme tolerance to fermenta- Ask your Russell-Miller rep- 
tion and temperature. Producer resentative about Producer... 
isideal for blending tostrength- _and the other fine bakery flours 
en lower protein flours. Many _he has to fit your individual 
bakers use it as the sponge __ needs. He’d like to talk with 
flour. It is particularly suitable | you. Just write, wire or phone. 


Be roe ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... RUSSELL-MILLER 





Kyrol American Beauty 
Producer Occident 100% Bakers 
Sweet Loaf Whole Wheat Reliable 
Eaco oo American Beauty Cake 
altic 
poe gia American Beauty °°! Patent MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


Gold Heart Special White Spray 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 








ALL 





“HASTINGS” 


eh ys CABLE CODES 
Montreal Caner” USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 

















CANADA'S 


ITS IN THE RECORD 











| 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS f r . WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF Yael MONARCH 
CANADIAN THE WEST .eS 
Vrs nne CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON j 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 











ad © 
Robin Hood Flour 


Mills. Limited 





Conn irs BETTER 
age Whig a : “ 


S ~ \ Vy g 
RY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOO > SR HS % 
vin oon once wamcowe MTR THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
eS ee ee UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” i WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 
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Shes giving the best years of her life — 
TO YOUR CHILDREN ! 






























And she’s glad to do it — because she be- 
lieves there’s no more satisfying work in the 
world than teaching. There are many men 
who agree — in fact in some communities, 
more men have gone into teaching in recent 
years than ever before. 


If you're a young man or woman about to 
decide on a career — why not give serious 
thought to teaching? Would you take pride 
in bringing out the best in a child’s person- 
ality ...in helping a bright youngster make 
full use of his mind? Would you feel a real 
sense of accomplishment in starting a child 
on a useful, productive life? If you can an- 
swer yes to these questions... you may be a 
“born teacher’’. For you, no other profession 
could begin to match the rewards of teaching! 


If you're a parent — consider now whether 
you're doing all you can to improve teaching 
conditions and school conditions in this 
community. Get to know the teachers better 
— invite them to your home. Find out what 
improvements our schools need to attract 
and hold the best teachers. 


For practical ways you can 
help our schools now — 


Send for free booklet which shows how 
you can help your child get the best 
education possible. Practical step-by- 
step explanation of what you can do. 
Don’t delay — mail coupon now! 


CAT 


Like other American business firms, we 
believe that business has a responsibility 
to contribute to the public welfare. This 
advertisement is therefore sponsored by 





Better Schools. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet “How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?”. 


Name 
Address 
City. Zone. State 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE... 


—_—_—_—— as proved by 


MYTI-STRONG . . . for top quality, 


| 

| 

appetizing Kaiser rolls and hearth breads every | 
fF, time . . . because Myti-Strong will stand up over 

a wide variance in temperatures, fermentation | 

time and humidity changes. | 

| 


sas 





4) myt- TI-STRONG | 


FLOUR 


4 mii ii | 


oancnae commannen tt Lance * 











GAY L. MOLM joined Commander- 
Larabee August |, 1923, and is 
now our Minneapolis mill office 
manager. His mony years of ex- 
perience help us to ship your 
orders, promptly and correctly 





CLIFFORD R. NORMAN joined 
Commonder-larabee on July 6, 
1937. As “Control Analyst,” he 
is in charge of all special analyti- 
cal work on flour and mill feeds. 


GIGANTIC uses only the very strangest 


finest, thirstiest parts of expertly selected high 
gluten hard spring wheats . . . to produce the | 
most hearth bread and Kaiser roll units per GI 

pound of dough. GANTIC tf | 


SPRING WH 
Te Sie 


UR 


COMMANDER -LARABEE Waiting b | PERRY E. PUTNAM joined Com- 
NeeAPOMe. Senaasong mander - Larabee September 26, 
| 1925. He is Superintendent of 
~ our Minneapolis mill. His know- 
how helps us maintain the uni- 
Yes, here are two of the best flours you can buy to make extra dollars | 


form high quality of flours like 
Myti-Strong and Gigantic. 





in production . . . to insure increased sales of these specialty items. | 
ee 
\ARAS 

\ Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS 





















DIVISION 





OF AREMER~-> DANIEL SwMID L A NY 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Faced with sub- 
stantial cutbacks in available acre- 
ages for wheat and cotton under the 
government loan program restric- 
tions, the farm community, unde- 
terred by reduced levels of price sup- 
port reveals plans for broad expan- 
sion of acreages in small grains and 
oilseed crops for coming year. This 
is revealed in the report on farmers’ 
intentions to plant 1955 crops by the 
Crop Reporting Board, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. (See accom- 
panying table.) 

Acreages of the two major feed 
grain crops, corn and oats, for the 
coming year are reported to be just 
barely above those of 1954. The corn 
level for next year is unlikely to be 
lower than 88% of parity, conse- 
quently that is not seen as a major 
influence in the corn belt decisions. 
Compliance with corn acreage allot- 
ments is more or less a fiction ex- 
cept in a few counties where corn 
is a cash crop. The virtually un- 
changed oat crop, although supported 
by a lower percentage of parity for 
the 1955 crop, may indicate that 
farmers are less persuaded by per- 
centage levels of support than pre- 
viously believed. Within the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture there is an 
influential school of thought that 
farmers react slowly to reductions in 
levels of price support, particularly 
when those changes represent re- 
ductions while, on the other hand, 
they react promptly when a level 
of support is advanced sharply as in 
the case of flaxseed in the late 
forties. 

Wheat Intentions 

Acreage of all spring wheat planted 
in 1955 will be the lowest of record, 
if growers carry out their planting 
intentions as of March 1. (See ac- 
companying table.) Indications point 
to only 14.0 million acres seeded this 
year, one-eighth less than last year 
and slightly less than the previous 
low of 14.1 million acres seeded in 
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USDA Report on Crop 
Plans Reveals Shift 
In Wheat, Small Grains 


1942. The 10-year 
million seeded 
wheat. 

A total of 57.4 million acres of 
all wheat is indicated by combining 
the intended seed acreage of spring 
wheat with acreage of winter wheat 
planted as estimated last December. 
This is a decline of about 4.6 million 
acres from the 62.0 million acres 
planted for the 1954 wheat crop and 
21.4 million acres less than the acre- 
age planted for winter and spring 
wheat crops in 1953, the last year 
wheat was planted with the crop 
not under acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas. 

Intended plantings of durum wheat 
are indicated at 1.1 million acres, 
one-third less than last year and less 
than half of average. This prospective 
acreage does not take into account 
changes that may result from the 
USDA announcement in early March 
of increased acreage allotments to 
provide for increased production of 
Class II durum wheat in 1955 in the 
Dakotas, Minnesota and Montana. 

If yields per planted acre this 
year should equal the 1949-53 aver- 
age by states, and acreage planted 
equals that indicated by farmers as 
of March 1, an all spring wheat crop 
of 177 million bushels would be pro- 
duced. Based on condition as of Dec. 
1, 1954, a winter wheat crop of 679 
million bushels was indicated for 


is 20.5 
spring 


average 
acres of all 


SPRING WHEAT 


Planted aud Harvested Acreage of All 
Spring Wheat, 1939-1955 
(thousand acres) 
ted Harvested 


6,648 14,988 


U.S. 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1955 
1954 
19554 

*Part of the acreage 
in grain hay 

As indicated by 
farmers on ac 


March 
intended 


reage 


1955. These add to an all wheat total 
of 856 million bushels. In 1954, an 
all wheat crop of 970 million bushels 
was produced. 

Largest Increases 

The three big anticipated acre- 
age increases for 1955 feed grain 
and oilseed crops come in barley, 
grain sorghums and soybeans where 
acreage intentions are up _ respec- 
tively 8.7%, 7.2% and 6.5%. 

Of the crops covered in this re- 
port, the USDA states that the ap- 
proximate 28542 million acres now 
indicated means an overall increase 
of 3.2 million acres over 1954. That 
increase takes into account acreage 
reductions in such crops as durum 
wheat, spring wheat, rice, flax, pea- 
nuts, tobacco and sugar beets. An 
unusual increase in the hay crop is 
indicated, indicating to the USDA 
that many farmers whose land has 
been removed from production of re- 
stricted crops will grow more hay. 

Here is how the USDA views the 


(Continued on page 25) 


PROSPECTIVE PLANTINGS FOR 1955 


Average 


Crop 1944 
Corn, all 3 
All spring wheat 
Durum 
Other 
Oats 
Barley 
Flaxseed 
Rice a% . 
Sorghums for all purposes 
Potatoes 
Sweet potatoes 
Tobacco* 
Beans, dry 
dry 
Soy beans? 
Peanuts+ 
Hay* 4 
Sugar beets 


spring 


edible 
field 


*Acreage harvested. +Grown alone for 


86,122 


Planted acreages 
Indice 


all purposes 





Installment-Plan Foreign Aid 


Proposed to 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Current plans 
under top-level study here may be 
the first steps in ending the wheat 
and cotton gluts. If the refined plans 
can obtain solid congressional back- 
ing within the next few weeks it is 
probable that the agricultural sur- 
plus disposal legislation of the last 
Congress can be replaced with more 
practical approaches, observers say. 


These plans may be classed as be- ‘ 


ing in the mental concept stag but 
ready for blue-printing if substantial 
congressional backing can be de- 
veloped. There is good reason to feel 
that such support can obtained 
since in some Senate circles there 
are misgivings over the present di- 
rection of the farm program and the 
resultant pile-up of many commodi- 


be 


Ease Surplus Problem 


ties which has grown as the result 
of rigid high price support levels. 

Efforts of the 83rd Congress to 
remedy the surplus problem through 
the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 are now 
characterized as trifling and missing 
the economic facts which underlie 
the surplus-need equation of under- 
developed nations. 

Agricultural observers say we have 
been trying to shovel out into world 
export markets a billion-bushel sur- 
plus of wheat by dribbles, whereas 
what has been needed is a “grand 
concept” built on the individual needs 
and requirements and capabilities of 
each nation. Sensing the breakdown 
of the surplus disposal law concept 
of the 83rd Congress, some lawmak- 
ers see as the only solution throwing 
our surplus on world markets at com- 
petitive prices — which means at 


whatever price the world market 
would pay. That is the prewar eco- 
nomic philosophy of bringing inven- 
tory into balance with demand, ex- 
perts say, and they doubt that the 
modern world will accept such a 
drastic corrective. They say the eco- 
nomic structure of the world is in- 
creasingly inter-dependent and few 
persons can be found who would ad- 
vocate the ruthless disposal methods 
necessary to bail out the Commodity 
Credit Corp. 

This new concept measures the 
problem in the magnitude of millions 
of tons of wheat for the promotion 
of economic development in under- 
developed nations over such long pe- 
riods as 10 to 15 years. 

Essentially this concept is based 
on economic aid to under-developed 
nations—those which present a mass 
24) 


(Continued on page 
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Winter Wheat 
Condition 


Varies Widely 


KANSAS CITY Unpredictable 
weather holds the key to the de- 
velopment of southwestern winter 
wheat. Its condition at present is 
reported to be all the way from 
good to bad. 

A week ago the area went through 
a four-day warm period with day- 
time temperatures up in the 80's. 
This week much of Kansas, Missouri 
and Nebraska and parts of Okla- 
homa and Colorado were covered 
with late-season snow. The snowfall 
ranged from 1 to 2 in. in Oklahoma 
to 5 to 6 in. in Missouri. The snow 
belt was about 100 miles wide and 
extended from central Oklahoma 
through eastern Kansas and western 
Missouri. Most of Nebraska and 
northeastern Colorado had snow, also. 

The Kansas Weather Bureau said 
that the moisture was very bene- 
ficial for the wheat crop in eastern 
Kansas, but that it was unfortunate 
the precipitation did not extend into 
the western half of the state. At 
Garden City and Dodge City, for 
example, only traces of snow were 
reported. Preceding the snow, rain- 
fall was heavy in parts of Nebraska, 
eastern Kansas, southern and west- 
ern Missouri. 

Previously the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn. reported that the 
warm weather a week ago caused 
wheat plants to show a considerable 
amount of greening-up. The western 
part of the state remains in a touch- 
and-go condition from the stand- 
point of soil blowing, the report said. 
Some damage already has occurred, 
and rain and satisfactory growing 
weather are badly needed to protect 
the crop which remains. Southwest- 
ern Kansas remains in a critical con- 
dition due to the dry soil, and wheat 
in this area has been seriously re- 
tarded with some complete loss of 
stands reported. 

As to central and eastern Kansas, 
the association indicates conditions 
have been favorable since the first 
of the year. However, it points out, 
subsoil moisture reserves still are 
critically low in central and south- 
central sections and that above-nor- 
mal rainfall is required to produce 
an average crop. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


N.W. Section of AACC 
Will Meet March 25 


MINNEAPOLIS—George Garnatz, 
director of the Kroger Food Founda- 
tion, Cincinnati, will speak at a meet- 
ing of the Northwest Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists March 25. The meeting will 
be a luncheon meeting at noon at 
Dayton’s Tea Room. 

Mr. Garnatz’ topic will be “Flour 
Specifications,” which is expected to 
be of interest to chemists, millers and 
allied tradesmen. 
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Wheat Summary 
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New Stassen Appointment Seen 
As a Strengthening Factor in 
Moves to Retain FOA Program 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The naming of 
Harold E. Stassen, presently director 
of the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, to be special assistant to the 
President in charge of disarmament 
problems with cabinet status is seen 
by observers as a move favoring the 
continuance of FOA. 

Mr. Stassen’s dual role in the cab- 
inet gives him increased opportuni- 
ties to advocate the maintenance of 
FOA as a major instrument of for- 
eign policy. He will be able to press 
FOA to Congress without risking the 
accusation that he is trying to main- 
tain himself in a high level post with 
the administration. Persons in a po- 
sition to evaluate the situation state, 
contrary to published reports, that 
the Stassen work load will be a com- 
bination of both offices and that he 
has no intention of relegating his 
FOA duties to the scrap heap. 

After the announcement of the 
appointment some observers leaped 
to the conclusion that this meant 
the end of FOA and that Mr. Stassen 
would turn his full time attention to 
the new job. This opinion is described 
as premature and those close to him 


doubt that such an assumption is 
warranted. Far from being the 
eclipse of FOA, new | fe is predicted 
for the organization. 

Backgrounding the situation, how- 
ever, is the fact that the last ses- 
sion of Congress took legislative ac- 
tion to eliminate FOA June 30, 1955. 
The proposal is for the economic 
duties to be absorbed by the State 
Department and the military aspects 
of aid to be handled by the Defense 
Department. There is now some doubt 
as to whether the proposed arrange- 
ment can do the job intended. There 
is a hurried searching for something 
effective and new and this could have 
a bearing on the future of FOA. Ad- 
ministration has been described as 
“spotty” by some of FOA's critics 
but there is now a feeling that the 
present method is better than the one 
proposed to go into effect next sum- 
mer. 

The Stassen appointment indicates 
on balance that his new and addition- 
al cabinet status frees his hands to 
advocate vigorously and openly for 
the continuance of FOA or even for a 
broader approach to the overall prob- 
lem of economic aid for under-devel- 
oped nations and the disposal of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities. 





Research Shows Influence of 


Sick Wheat on Flour Quality 


CHICAGO—tThe adverse influence 
of sick wheat on milling and baking 
qualities is examined in detail in a 
report to the Millers National Fed- 
eration and the National Grain Trade 
Council 

Progress of research on sick wheat 
was disclosed by the departments of 
agricultural biochemistry, plant pa- 
thology and botany of the University 
of Minnesota, under the direction of 
W. F. Geddes, L. S. G. Cuendet and 
Clyde M. Christensen. 

“It is well known in the milling 
industry that the presence of any 
appreciable percentage of germ- 
damaged kernels in the mill mix 
yields flour of somewhat inferior 
color and baking quality,” the re- 
port says. “The fat acidity is higher 
than normal and this is accompanied 
by a rancid condition of the fats.” 


Cause of Sick Wheat 


Commercial experience reveals that 
the development of sick wheat during 
storage is particularly prevalent af- 
ter wet harvest seasons, especially 
when the grain is stored at elevated 
moisture contents and temperatures. 
These conditions favor the develop- 
ment of molds but there is a ques- 
tion whether mold invasion of the 
germ can be the primary cause of 
the sick wheat condition since the 
reports of elevatcr operators indicate 
that germ damage sometimes de- 
velops in wheat upon storage at mois- 
ture levels of 14.0% or even less, 
which are too low to support the 
growth of the molds heretofore found 
in wheat. 

There is also some evidence in the 
scientific literature that germ-damage 
can be brought about under condi- 
tions where fungal growth cannot 
occur, the scientists say. 


It is possible, however, that ex- 
posure of wheat to high moisture 
contents at harvest time would pro- 
mote the invasions of the seed by 
molds which might cause a future 
reduction in commercia! quality even 
though the seed is subsequently 
stored at a safe moisture content. 
On the other hand, the observation 
that germ-damage sometimes de- 
velops in wheat undergoing com- 
mercial storage at moisture contents 
as low as 13.5 to 14.0% may be due 
to higher moisture contents in cer- 
tain portions of the bin. The poszi- 
bility also exists that the moisture 
content of wheat stored for more 
than short periods should be lower 
than has been heretofore considered 
necessary for safe storage. Experi- 
ments were undertaken to determine 
whether these various possibilities 
are of any practical significance. 

To study the effect of exposure of 
wheat to excessive moisture, with and 
without extensive mold development 
on its subsequent behavior at 14.0 
and 13.0% moisture content, a large 
sample of sound hard red spring 
wheat was divided into two lots, one 
of which was surface disinfected to 
destroy mold spores on the surface 
and then tempered with sterile water 
to moisture levels of 15, 18 and 21% 
for 5, 10 and 15 days. 

After drying to 14% moisture at 
room temperature the wheat samples 
were stored in the la’oratory for 
various periods of time up to one 
year. The other lot of sound wheat 
was tempered to the same moisture 
levels with water which was heavily 
contaminated with spores from moldy 
wheat, then dried and stored in the 
manner already described. 

Exposure of the wheat to moisture 

(Continued on page 21) 


Elmer Winterscheidt 
Elected President of 
Midwest Feed Group 


KANSAS CITY — Elmer Winter- 
scheidt of the Winterscheidt Milling 
Co., Seneca, Kansas, was elected presi- 
dent of the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. at the annual meeting 
of the board of directors of the or- 
ganization here March 14. He served 
as vice president in the past year 
and succeeds Max Shields, Albers 
Milling Co., Kansas City, as head of 
the Midwest group. 

George Wolff, Universal Mills, Ft. 
Worth, was named vice president, 
advancing from the post of secre- 
tary. Collier Wenderoth, Jr., O. K. 
Feed Mills, Ft. Smith, Ark., was made 
secretary. He was treasurer in the 
past year. 

As treasurer, the directors chose 
Hugh Kelley of the Ames Reliable 
Products Co., Ames, Iowa. 

Lloyd S. Larson continues as ex- 
ecutive vice president. 

Approximately 950 registered for 
the Midwest program sessions March 
14-16 while the additional registra- 
tions for the National Feed Industry 
Show brought attendance at that 
event to 1,575. 

Emphasis of the Midwest program 
was on personnel problems, adver- 
tising promotion and the problem of 
developing better profits for the poul- 
tryman. In addition, there were talks 
on the latest stilbestrol developments 
in cattle feeds, and on cooperative ef- 
forts between the county agent and 
feed man. 

Walter C. Berger, associate admin- 
istrator, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, was the feature speaker of a 
luncheon in which the Midwest asso- 
ciation and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Kansas City participated, 
members of the latter organization 
joining the feed group in visiting the 
exhibits following the luncheon. Mr. 
Berger explained the problems cre- 
ated by the piling up of surplus 
grains, particularly wheat and point- 
ed up some of the hazards in adopt- 
ing various suggestions that have 
been made for reducing these sur- 
pluses. 

Discussing the piling up of huge 
wheat surpluses, Mr. Berger, in his 
address pointed out that there is very 
little chance of developing increased 
export outlets and an increase in do- 
mestic consumption can come only 
from enlarged feed wheat use. 

“Before we had price supports,” 
he said, “extra wheat—particularly 
that grown far away from the corn 
belt, went into feed use. Now wheat 
is kept out of this previously normal 
channel by high price supports. 

“Many think that sooner or later 
there will have to be some increased 
feed use of wheat, if the surplus is to 
be gotten down to manageable pro- 
portions. But the problems here are 
many and serious. The department of 
agriculture recently announced that 
it would not initiate a program for 
subsidized movement of CCC stocks 
into feed use. This decision was in 
line with the provisions and intent of 
the controlling legislation.” 
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Colton Economic 
Service Moves Office 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Colton Eco- 
nomic Service, Inc., formerly in the 
McKnight Bldg., has moved its Min- 
neapolis office to 332 Midland Bank 
Minneapolis 1. 


Bldg., 


March 22, 1955 


Canadian Farmers 


Plan Less Wheat 


TORONTO — According to a sur- 
vey made by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Canadian farmers plan 
to sow a smaller acreage to wheat 
in 1955, with increased attention be- 
ing given to oats, barley and flaxseed. 

In issuing the estimated seeding 
figures, the bureau points out that 
the acreage actually seeded may vary 
considerably from the intention fig- 
ures, owing to weather conditions 
prior to and during seeding. 

A reduction in summerfallow of 
2.4 million acres is forecast from 
the record level of 25.3 million acres 
in 1954. The larger than usual 
amount summerfallowed in 1954 was 
due to adverse weather at seeding 
time which necessitated alterations 
in the original intentions of the 
farmers. The indicated 22.8 million 
acres to be summerfallowed in 1955 
is more in keeping with normal prac- 
tice. 

The intended area to be devoted 
to spring wheat is 23 million acres, 
representing a decrease of 600,000 
acres from 1954. If farmers’ current 
plans are realized wheat acreage in 
1955 will register the third consecu- 
tive annual decrease. In addition to 
the 23 million acres intended for 
spring wheat, it is estimated that 
568,000 acres of winter wheat have 
been sown in Ontario. 

Increases are indicated in the acre- 
ages to be seeded to each of the 
three major feed grains. A number of 
factors have influenced the shift in 
this respect. Current price relation- 
ships and marketing quota arrange- 
ments in the prairie provinces may 
have had some bearing on the swing 
to coarse grains. It is noted too, that 
this shift is very marked in those 
sections of Saskatchewan where in- 
cidence of rust was heaviest last fall. 

This indicated acreages for the 
various grains for all of Canada for 
1955, with the previous year’s figures 
in brackets are spring wheat 22,954,- 
200 acres (23,556,800); oats for grain 
11,177,000 acres (10,160,600); barley 
9,814,800 acres (7,855,900); spring 
rye 222,000 acres (178,000); flaxseed 
1,665,000 (1,206,000). 

The corresponding figures for the 
three prairie provinces are spring 
wheat 22,828,000 acres, (23,437,000) ; 
oats for grain 7,679,000 acres, (6,715,- 
000); barley 9,524,000 acres, (7,568,- 
000) spring rye 222,000 acres, (178,- 
000); flaxseed 1,665,000 acres, (1,206,- 
000). 
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National Biscuit Plans 
$20 Million Expansion 


NEW YORK—tThe National Biscuit 
Co. plans capital expenditures total- 
ing about $20 million this year, it 
was disclosed by president George H 
Coppers in his annual report. 

The expenditure will cover com- 
pletion of the company’s Philadelphia 
bakery, an addition to the Chicago 
bakery for the production of pretzel 
varieties, bulk-flour storage bins at 
the Toledo mill, the start of a new 
bakery in Montreal, and numerous 
other smaller projects. 

Consideration is also being given, 
Mr. Coppers saic, to constructing a 
new bakery in northern New Jersey 
to replace the New York City bak- 
eries which are very old and located 
in badly congested areas. 

The company had previously re- 
ported a net income for 1954 of $19,- 
911,929, or $2.85 a share, against 
$18,145,160, or $2.61 a share in 1953. 
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WASHINGTON—tThe 1954 world 
breadgrain production was about 249 
million tons, according to the latest 
nformation available to the US. 
Foreign Agricultural Service. This 
estimated world total for wheat and 
rye is about 11 million tons less than 
the 1953 total. It is, however, some 
31 million above the low level 
of 1945-49 

The present estimate of 6,825 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat is considerably 
below the high level of the previous 
two seasons, but is sharply above 
World rye production for 
1954 is estimated at 1,570 million 
bushels. While somewhat above the 
small 1953 crop, this is well below 
the prewar average. 


tons 


average 


Wheat supplies for the current sea- 
son in the four principal exporting 
countries exceed the previous record 
supplies of a year ago, with larger 
supplies in the U.S., Argentina and 
Australia offsetting a reduction in 
Canada. Domestic supplies in the 
U.S. for the year beginning July 1, 
1954, were at the new record high 
of 1,872 million bushels exceeding 
the previous record of last year by 
140 million bushels. Assuming do- 
mestic requirements of about 650 
million bushels, a record 1.2 billion 
bushels would be available for export 
during the current season or for 
Carry-Ovel 

Canadian Position 

Canada’s wheat supply on Aug. 1, 
the beginning of the crop year for 
that country, was, however, smaller 
than on that date of 1953. As now 
estimated the supply of 882 million 
bushels for the current season is 
about 100 million bushels below the 
record on Aug. 1, 1953. The decline 
is due to the greatly reduced 1954 
crop, whereas the carry-over of 583 
million has been exceeded 
only once—in 1943. Deducting do- 
mestic requirements of 160 million 
bushels, about 720 million remain for 
export or carry-over. Exports during 
the 1953-54 season were 260 million 
bushels. 


bushels 


Supplies for the year beginning 
Dec. 1 in Argentina were about 35 
million bushels larger than for the 
preceding year. The total supply for 
the current year, estimated at 320 
million bushels, provides about 1390 
million bushels for domestic use, 
leaving 190 million for export or 
carry-over. Exports for the year end- 
ed November, 1954, were about 110 
million bushels. Supplies in Australia 
are about 25 million bushels larger 
than the total for last season because 
of the comparatively large carry- 
over, which more than offset the 
smaller crop. Deducting 70 million 
bushels for domestic use from the 
total of 260 million bushels for the 
current season, 190 million bushels 
remain for export or carry-over. 
Wheat production in North Amer- 
ica is estimated at 1,300 million 
bushels. Production in this country, 
under acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas, is now estimated at 
970 million bushels, the second time 
in the past 11 years that produc- 
tion has been below a billion bushels. 
Acreage seeded to wheat was about 
62 million acres, almost 17 million 
acres less than the large 1953 acre- 
age and 11 million below average. 
Harvested acreage was 53.7 million 
acres, compared with 67.7 million in 
1953. The yield of 18.1 an acre com- 
pares with 17.3 bushels in 1953 and 
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FAS Reports Abundant World 
Bread Grain Availability 


17.0 bushels for the 10 years ended 
1952. 

Canada’s latest production 
mates maintain the previous 
mate of 299 million bushels 
24.3 million acres. That is less than 
half the large crops of 1952 and 
1953. The reduction is mainly at- 
tributed to unfavorable weather 
conditions throughout the _ season, 
which reduced yields to 12.3 bushels 
an acre, about half the large yields 
of the two past years. Acreage was 
estimated at 24.3 million acres com- 
pared with 25.5 million in 1953. 


esti- 
esti- 
from 


European Production 

Wheat production in Europe is 
now estimated at 1,710 million 
bushels, slightly less than the pre- 
vious estimate. Breadgrain produc- 
tion in the Soviet Union appears 
somewhat higher than in 1953 be- 
cause of increased acreage, espe- 
cially of wheat, and good yields in 
the eastern regions, which offset 
losses suffered in the drought 
stricken areas of the south as well 
as harvesting losses. A _ substantial 
increase in wheat acreage brings 
the total breadgrain area well 
above the prewar level despite some 
reduction in rye acreage since that 
period. 

In Asia total wheat production is 
estimated at 1,715 million bushels, 
the same as in 1953. While the 
total is unchanged, significant 
changes are seen in a number of 
important producing countries. Sub- 
stantial increases in some countries, 
especially India, Pakistan, and Ja- 
pan are offset by the sharp reduc- 
tion in Turkey. That country’s crop 
was sharply reduced by drought in 
the principal wheat area and the 
total outturn, reported at 180 mil- 
lion bushels, is about 115 million 
bushels less than in 1953, when Tur- 
key had substantial quuantities for 
export. 

Wheat production in Africa is es- 
timated at 210 million bushels, an 
all-time record for the continent. 
South America’s wheat production 
is now estimated at 380 million 
bushels. Most of the increase oc- 
curred in Argentina where a crop 
of 275 million bushels is estimated, 
contrasting with 228 million in 1953 
and the 1945-49 average of 194 mil- 
lion bushels. The wheat harvest in 
Australia is officially estimated at 
166.6 million bushels. This estimate 
of the recently completed harvest 
is larger than earlier-season fore- 
casts and is about at the prewar 
average. It is, however, well below 
the large crops of the past two 
years. 
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Bemis Appointment 


ST. LOUIS—Everett I. Morse, cen- 
tral paper buyer for Bemis Bro. Bag 


Co. in Boston, has been named di- 
rector of paper procurement, a new 
title created in recognition of the 
increased importance and scope of 
paper procurement in Bemis opera- 
tions. Mr. Morse has been with Bemis 
since 1925 when he joined the Boston 
office to work in marine claims, insur- 
ance and foreign finance in connec- 
tion with the company’s textile im- 
ports. He gradually transferred his 
interests to paper, starting in 1937, 
and was put in charge of the Paper 
Procurement Department when cen- 
tralized paper purchasing was estab- 
lished in 1950. 


SUMMER TIE-IN — C. W. Wolfe, 
Harrisburg, Penn., chairman of the 
National Macaroni Institute promo- 
tion committee, at left, and Peter 
LaRosa, of Brooklyn, N.Y., president 
of the NMI, look over a 17 in. by 22 
in, point-of-purchase poster at the 
macaroni group’s winter convention 
in Miami Beach. This summer pro- 
motion, with the theme, “Macaroni 
and Canned Meats for Easy Summer 
Serving,” will have nation-wide pub- 
licity, advertising and merchandising 
support, and is scheduled for June 15 
through July 31, 1955. Additional in- 
formation and samples of the ma- 
terial may be obtained from the 
National Macaroni Institute, 139 N. 
Ashland Ave., Palatine, IL 





New General Mills Idea 


Puts Coins in Cereal 


MINNEAPOLIS — Three years of 
coin collection is paying off for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., in the company’s lat- 
est breakfast food promotion. Mil- 
lions of authentic foreign coins, 
spendable in the country of origin, 
are being packed in Wheaties break- 
fast food. 

Many of them never have been 
in circulation, but are directly from 
the mint. The coins are inscribed in 
the languages of the over 30 coun- 
tries, come in various sizes and 
shapes and are made from many 
types of metal. 

Each coin is enclosed in a cello- 
phane envelope on which are printed 
vital statistics of the country—de- 
scribing size, population, natural re- 
sources, principal industries and agri- 
cultural products. 

Besides the single coin in each 
package of the breakfast food, the 
young collector has the opportunity 
to receive two different sets of 15 
coins each through a special offer on 
the back of the Wheaties box. 
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Census Bureau Reports 
Wheat and Rye Flour 


Production for January 


WASHINGTON— Tho Bureau of the 
Census estimates wheat flour produc- 
tion in January at 19,156,000 sacks. 
The average output per working day 
amounted to 912,000 sacks, compared 
with 834,000 sacks in December and 
948,000 sacks in January, 1954. 

(The Northwestern Miller, in the 
Feb. 22 issue, estimated January flour 
output at 19,065,000 sacks. This was 
within %% of the subsequently is- 
sued Census estimate.) 

The Census Bureau said that wheat 
flour mills operated in January at 
85.6% of capacity, compared with 
78.3% in December and 88.6% in Jan- 
uary last year. 

Flour mills ground 44,567,000 bu. 
of wheat in January. This compares 
with 44,524,000 bu. the previous 
month. Wheat offal output in Janu- 
ary was estimated at 384,216 tons, 
compared with 382,856 tons in De- 
cember. 

Rye flour production in January 
was estimated at 193,000 sacks, com- 
pared with 203,000 sacks in December 
and 206,000 sacks in January, 1954. 
Rye grindings in January were esti- 
mated at 437,000 bu., and 2,534 tons 
of rye offal were produced. 

The Census figures on flour produc- 
tion represent the output of all com- 
mercial mills in the U.S. About 97% 
of the totals are reported by the 375 
largest mills, and the balance esti- 
mated. 


Wheat Flour Production, by States, 
January, 1955, and December, 1954 


(thousand sacks) 


January, December, 
1955 1954 
California . 473 449 
Colorado 306 337 
Illinoi : ,249 
Indiana 249 
lowa 367 
Kansas 2,533 2,659 
Michigan 73 461 
Minnesota 2,13 2,124 
Missouri ,63 600 
Montana 26 262 
Nebraska 545 535 
New York 2,5 2,442 
North Dakota 233 205 
Ohio 7 912 
Oklahoma 5 824 
Oregon 5 505 
Texas 995 975 
Utah 55 392 
Washington 2 870 


Other state 5 1,757 


State 


Total 
*Data are 
from mills 


19,174 
based on reports 
capacity of over 
100 sacks, Estimates are shown only for 
state in which the mills reporting each 
month acounted for more than 90% of the 
total production during 1950 


estimated 
with a daily 





First Phase of 2,000,000-Bu. Elevator 
At Stockton, Cal., Port Completed 


STOCKTON, CAL. Officials of 
Stockton (Cal.) Elevators announce 
that construction work on the com- 
pany’s $4 million grain storage facili- 
ties will be completed in time to 
handle 1955 grain crops. 

The first phase of construction has 
been completed on the 2-million-bush- 
el elevator located adjacent to the 
Port of Stockton. 

Stockton Elevators is under the 
control of an independent group head- 
ed by Utah Construction Co. and will 
be operated as a public elevator for 
the service of California farmers and 
businessmen. The Port of Stockton 
under the leadership of Elmo E. Fer- 
rari, will be operating the dock and 
all waterfront activities, and the joint 
operation will be one of close coor- 
dination between the Port of Stockton 
and the elevator organization. 

Pilings for the new pier and for 
the foundation of the vertical storage 


units are now being driven. The ini- 
tial 800,000-bushel unit is already in 
operation for barley, milo, corn, and 
rice and public storage of any type 
of grain is available. 

The structures themselves will con- 
sist of a giant headhouse, 52 silo-type 
grain bins, an 800,000-bu. semi-verti- 
cal four-bin warehouse, and auxiliary 
buildings. The headhouse, 247 ft. 
high, will be equivalent to a building 
20 stories high. 

The new plant will be able to ioad 
10,000 tons of grain, a full ship load, 
in less than 24 hours, handle 125 rail 
cars on its sidings, enable one man to 
unload a 50-ton box car without leav- 
ing his seat at the operating position 
and have a set of automatic scales 
with a 2,500-bu. capacity that will 
automatically weigh all grain in and 
out and make permanent records of 
receipts and dispersals from the ele- 
vators. 
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WASHINGTON—In line with its 
announced policy of continuing drouth 
emergency relief measures where 
necessary, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture said the drouth emer- 
gency feed-grain program will be 
reopened in three states—Utah, Col- 
orado and Wyoming. 

Last Jan. 26 the USDA announced 


that county Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration Committees, which administer 
the program, would no longer receive 


applications for feed grain assistance 
after Feb. 15. USDA spokesmen at 
that time expressed hope that stock- 
men in drouth areas would by Feb. 15 
have been able to procure enough 
feed to meet their requirements until 
spring forage was available. Also, at 
that time it was made clear that 
should subsequent events justify, the 
program would be reopened where 
necessary and that “nobody will be 
left to drown just a few feet from 
shore.” 

In line with this policy, and on the 
basis of continued disastrous condi- 
tions due to lack of precipitation and 
other reasons that indicate that 
spring forage will be late in devel- 
oping, USDA has announced that ap- 
plications for feed grain assistance 
will be taken in currently drouth des- 
ignated counties in Wyoming, Color- 
ado, and in Rich and Daggett coun- 
ties, Utah, until April 15 for feed 
supplies sufficient to meet require- 
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USDA Extends Drouth Feed 
Aid in 3 Western States 


ments through May 15. In Utah 
drouth counties, except Rich and 
Daggett counties, applications will be 
taken until April 15 for feed supplies 
to meet needs through May 1. 

Under terms of the feed grain pro- 
gram, eligible stockmen obtain cer- 
tain Commodity Credit Corp. feed 
grains at $1 cwt. below the market 
price. The transaction is made 
through established feed dealers. The 
dealer, who takes a certificate in lieu 
of the $1, eventually uses the cer- 
tificate to buy replacement stocks 
from CCC grains in surplus supply. 

Seventeen states, currently involv- 
ing 943 counties, have been taking 
part in the feed grain program. 

States, and the number of coun- 
ties currently drouth designated 
therein, include: Alabama, 58; Ar- 
kansas, 69; Colorado, 25; Georgia, 
124; Kansas, 43; Louisiana, 28; Mis- 
sissippi, 58; Missouri, 82; Nevada, 
14; North Carolina, 39; Oklahoma, 
77; South Carolina, 46; Tennessee, 
90; Texas, 128; Utah, 10; Virginia, 
33, and Wyoming, 19. 

The over-all drouth emergency pro- 
gram also includes special Farmers 
Home Administration emergency 
loans, and cost-share assistance 
through facilities of USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program Service. 
This assistance continues to be avail- 
able wherever needed in essentially 
all designated areas. 





Grain Sanitation 


Plan Endorsed 


WASHINGTON—A statement en- 
dorsing the plan to coordinate and 
intensify the educational program on 
grain sanitation through the Federal 
Extension Service has been presented 
to a congressional sub-committee by 
the National Grain Trade Council. 

Presenting the statement to the 
sub-committee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representa- 
tives, was William F. Brooks, execu- 
tive secretary of the council. The 
statement said that it had the en- 
dorsement of the Millers National 
Federation, Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn, and the National Fed- 
eration of Grain Operatives. 

The report asked that “there be 
adequate funds for agricultural mar- 
keting and of this, an adequate share 
allocated for use in an intensified 
educational program among pro- 
ducers on grain sanitation at the 
state and regional levels.” It stressed 
that while a number of grain sani- 
tation programs had made progress, 
the necessary coordination was lack- 
ing and this could best be provided 
by the Federal Extension Service. 
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Dust Explosion Hits 
Pillsbury Mill 


MINNEAPOLIS—A dust explosion 
in the “A” mill of Pillsbury Mills, 
Ine., Minneapolis, March 18 caused 
damage estimated at $30,000. No one 
was injured. 

The initial explosion occurred in a 
grain bin and the impact blew out a 
wall and caused some damage to 
other parts of the brick and concrete 
structure. A second explosion, im- 
mediately after the first, caused ad- 
ditional damage to machinery. 

The mill was back in operation by 
noon on the following day. 





Chicago Millers Club 


Plans March 24 Election 


CHICAGO—Officers of the Chicago 
Millers Club will be elected to serve 
during the remainder of 1955 and 
part of 1956 at the next meeting of 
the organization, scheduled for the 
evening of March 24 at the Furniture 
Mart. The meeting will be in the 
Sun Room, and the social hour will 
get under way at 6:30 p.m. 

Frank Jun, Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, and Wallace W. Moyden, Eriez 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, are 
arranging the program. Speakers for 
the evening are Richard F. Lambert, 
Butler Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
and W. L. Hamilton, Richardson 
Scale Co. Mr. Lambert will talk on 
grain storage and Mr. Hamilton will 
discuss scales and show movies. 
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Charles W. Watts Joins 
Service Grain Co. 


ST. LOUIS—Charles W. Watts has 
joined the Service Grain Co. of St. 
Louis. Mr. Watts has been the man- 
ager of the St. Louis office of B. C. 
Christopher and Co. 

This is part of the reorganization 
program of the Service Grain Co. 
The new company of Norvell D. Seele, 
Eugene W. Seele, Jr., and Charles W. 
Watts, operating as the Service Grain 
Co. has memberships in the St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange and the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 
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TOLEDO EXCHANGE MEMBER 

TOLEDO, OHIO—Josselyn Y. Ed- 
wards, grain merchant for Cargill, 
Inc., Maumee, has been elected to 
membership in the Toledo Board of 
Trade, George J. Forrester, president, 
announced. Mr. Edwards, with the 
Cargill Maumee office since last No- 
vember, was formerly with the com- 
pany in Lancaster, Pa. 














YUGOSLAV PURCHASE 


The U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture has announced the extension of 
the contracting period specified in 
purchase author:zation FAS 480-A, 
No. 11-01, issued to Yugoslavia on 
Jan, 7, 1955, to finance the purchase 
from U.S. suppliers of up to $8,350,- 
000 worth of hard red winter wheat, 
grade U.S. No. 2 or better. 

The final date of the contracting 
period under this authorization has 
been extended to April 30, 1955. All 
other terms and conditions of the 
purchase authorization remain the 
same as announced on Jan. 7, 1955. 


GATT Agrees to 
Grain, Dairy Cuts 


LONDON—USS. imposed curbs on 
dairy and grain imports will be legal- 
ized under a revamped General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, ac- 
cording to reports from the recently 
concluded conference of 34 subscrib- 
ing nations at Geneva, Switzerland. 
Hitherto, the American restrictions, 
which hit Canada’s grain business and 
Holland’s cheese market, have been 
looked upon as contravening the 
spirit of GATT. 

The Dutch authorities retaliated by 
imposing curbs on imported flour 

Plans have been made to change 
the world trade organization into a 
permanent body to be known as the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. 
No announcement is to be made until 
the end of March in order to allow 
delegates to report to their govern- 
ments on this and other aspects of 
their four months’ negotiations. At 
one time, it was reported that GATT 
was in danger of collapse but it now 
appears that plans for tightening in- 
ternational trade rules and reducing 
import curbs jelled. One major suc- 
cess is the making of an agreement 
to limit import restrictions imposed 
because of currency exchange diffi- 
culties. 
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NEW NEBRASKA ELEVATOR 
PALISADE, NEB.— The Hopkins 

Elevator has completed construction 

of a new grain storage plant here. 

Its capacity is 300,000 bu. Principal 

owner is Bert Hopkins. 
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Louis Mennel Dies 
In Car Accident 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Louis A. Mennel, 
42, vice president, Mennel Milling 
Co., was fatally injured in an auto- 
mobile accident about 5 p.m. on 
March 21. He died on the way to 
the hospital. 

Mr. Mennel was driving alone on 
his way back from the mill at Fos- 
toria, Ohio, to Toledo. The accident 
involved a collision with a truck. 

Mr. Mennel represented the third 
generation of his family in the mil'ing 
business. Following his graduation 
from Yale University in 1934, he took 
a year’s graduate study under Dr. C. 
H. Bailey, agricultural biochemist at 
the University of Minnesota. During 
his year in Minneapolis he also at- 
tended the Dunwoody Institute 
School of Baking. Upon joining the 
Mennel company he worked in vari- 
ous departments, including products 
control and sales. 

Mr. Mennel’s grandfather, the late 
Alphonse Mennel, founded the Hart- 
er Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio, from 
which stemmed the Mennel Milling 
Co. Leadership of the Mennel firm 
was passed down to Alphonse Men- 
nel’s sons, Mark, who became presi- 
dent, and Louis A. Mennel, Sr., chair- 
man of the board. Louis A. Mennel, 
Sr., died in 1944 after a 50-year 
career with the Mennel company. 

Survivors include his widow, Mrs. 
Margery Todd Mennel of the home, 
2425 Ashborne Place, Ottawa Hills, 
suburb of Toledo; a daughter, Mari- 
lyn; his mother, Mrs. Ethel Mennel; 
two brothers, Donald M., Toledo, sec- 
retary of the company, and Robert 
W., Winnetka, IIl., and a sister, Mrs. 
Katherine Allen, Toledo. 
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Russell-Miller Begins 


Employee Publication 


MINNEAPOLIS—Some 1,700 em- 
ployees of Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
in 31 states recently received their 
first copies of the company’s new 
monthly publication, the Grainville 
Bugle. A staff of 41 reporters at all 
major company locations has been 
set up to facilitate news coverage, 
John F. Near, public relations direc- 
tor, said. 








FAVORABLE TO BREAD—Pictured above, in the act of “crowning” an 
honorary member of the Royal Order of Loyal Loafers, are George N. Graf 
(left), General Manager of Quality Bakers of America and the bread-pro- 
moting organization’s Head Loafer, with M. G. Rhodes, Standard Brands Inc., 
Chief Assistant Loafer. The “crownee” is Martin Lederman, author of “The 
Slim Gourmet”—a best selling book on dieting that stresses the “joy” of 
eating and urges the inclusion of all types of bread in reducing diets. The 
occasion was a literary cocktail party at Bloomingdale’s in New York City, 
to celebrate the publication of The Slim Gourmet (Simon & Schuster—$3.50). 
The Royal Order of Loyal Loafers are currently considering ways and means 
to get this favorable-to-bread book in the hands of as many consumers as 


possible. 
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USDA Analyzes 
Operating Costs 
Of Feed Plants 


WASHINGTON—The feed industry 
long has lacked statistical and other 
information which would provide a 
broad view of feed mill operating 
costs. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture provided some of the answers 
to cost questions recently as it 
released the results of a detailed 
study of costs of operating feed 
plants. 

The study—as much as _ showing 
certain cost figures and patterns— 
provides further evidence of the great 
variations in types and sizes of feed 
mills, and the marked variations in 
total per-unit operating costs. 

USDA said it is hoped that the re- 
port will help show mill managers 
and owners the variation in operating 
costs primarily attributable to volume 
and those attributable to manage- 
ment, plant layout and other factors. 
This also permits them to compare 
the operations of their mills with 
other establishments. 

It also was felt that the report 
would help potential feed mill own- 
ers and managers realize, before they 
buy a plant or set up a new one, the 
importance of the potential sales vol- 
ume and the services required in in- 
fluencing plant design and per-unit 
costs of operation. 

The research covered various sizes 
and types of feed mill operations— 
from smaller retail mills to larger 
wholesale plants. Most of the cost 
and other figures were related to 
volume of feed mixed per year, and 
unit costs of operation differed con- 
siderably among the feed mills sur- 
veyed. 

Much of the variation in unit costs 
was explained by differences in vol- 
ume of feed mixed. The influence of 
volume was especially important 
among the small-volume plants. For 
example, total operating costs per 
ton mixed were about $10.40 in plants 
mixing 30,000 tons a year, $12.90 in 
plants with volume of 10,000 tons 
and $20.70 in plants mixing 2,000 tons 
a year during 1952. 

The USDA report, entitled “Costs 
of Operating Selected Feed Mills,” 
analyzes the operating costs of 126 
selected firms, located in four widely 
separated geographic areas in the 
Middle Atlantic region, in the South, 
in the Midwest and on the Pacific 
Coast. It presents average per unit 
costs for firms of various volumes, 
shows the influence of some of the 
major services and activities on these 
costs, and indicates the relative im- 
portance of some of the major indi- 
vidual cost items. This was done by 
analyzing the total expenses of oper- 
ating a feed mixing establishment; 
wages and salaries paid for produc- 
tion; and the physical inputs of pro- 
duction labor. 

The entire USDA report is very 
complex, and persons interested in 
seeing it may obtain copies from 
USDA. A single copy of the report— 
Marketing Research Report No. 79, 
“Costs of Operating Selected Feed 
Mills”—may be obtained free from 
the Marketing Information Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. The publication also is 
for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 
30¢ a copy. 

In addition to showing variations 
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in per unit costs depending on vol- 
ume, services and other factors, the 
report brings out the basic point that 
management is the most important 
of the production factors referred to 
as the 4 M’s—management, money, 
manpower and machines. Manage- 
ment is the key to the efficient al- 
location of the factors of production. 

The report points out that man- 
agement appears to be the factor 
which explains why, even in the face 
of substantial economies of scale, 
some of the smaller volume plants 
can produce formula feeds almost as 
cheaply as some of the larger vol- 
ume plants. 





E. J. Rosse 


E. J. Rosse to Head 
Doty Branch in Omaha 


OMAHA—FE. J. Rosse will open a 
branch of Doty Technical Labora- 
tories in the Omaha Grain Exchange 
Bldg. about May 1. The new Doty 
laboratory in Omaha will be devoted 
exclusively to experimental milling 
and bakery service. 

Mr. Rosse started with the W. E. 
Long Co. in 1922, devoting his time 
to bread flour testing and baking. In 
1923 he became chief chemist of the 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 
From 1928 to 1941 he operated his 
own bakery, the Columbus (Neb.) 
Baking Co. In 1941 he returned to 
laboratory work as chemist at the 
Omaha Grain Exchange Laboratory. 
In 1943 he worked for the Kelly- 
Erickson Company as a flour chemist. 
In 1944 he returned to the Maney 
Milling Co. as director of quality 
control in their enlarged research de- 
partment. In 1952 he established the 
quality control laboratory for the 
CarO-Green Co. and continued with 
this company after it was sold to 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mill- 
ing Co. until the present time. 

Mr. Rosse has been a member of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists since 1925. He is a charter 
member of the Nebraska Section of 
the AACC, being its first secretary. 
He was chairman of the section in 
1944, 1945, and 1954. Mr. Rosse is 
also a charter member of the Ne- 
braska Bakery Production Club and 
has been its secretary since 1948. 

The Doty Laboratories will co- 
operate with the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change Laboratories, although it will 
be operated as a separate and inde- 
pendent organization. It will func- 
tion as an experimental milling and 
baking organization for the grain 
trade, the flour milling industry, and 
the baking industry. 


Plans Set for AOM 
District 5 Meeting 


ST. LOUIS—Program plans have 
been announced for the spring meet- 
ing of District No. 5 of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, to be held 
March 25-26 at the Hotel DeSoto in 
St. Louis. 

In addition to the regular program, 
there will be a report on final plans 
for the annual AOM technical con- 
ference, which will be held May 22-26 
at the Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis. 

After the luncheon at noon, a 
panel discussion on “What Happens 
to Flour After It Reaches the Bake 
Shop” is scheduled. William R. 
Nenninger, Bettendorf’s, Inc., St. 
Louis, will give the retail baker's 
viewpoint. J. W. Bohara, Walter 
Freund Bread Co., St. Louis, will 
present the wholesale baker’s view- 
point. And R. W. Selman, R. W. Sel- 
man & Associates, Inc., St. Louis, 
will discuss the subject as viewed by 
a technical consultant. 

A meeting of the St. Louis Section 
of the American Association of Cere- 
al Chemists will also be held Friday 
evening, March 25. 
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Suit Charges Huge 
Bean Trade Fraud 


MEMPHIS—A lawsuit filed here 
by Continental Grain Co. charges 
Landon V. Butler, Memphis cotton 
and soybean dealer, with failure to 
produce 1.3 million bushels of soy- 
beans it purchased from him. Con- 
tinental is suing for $3,164,458. 

The complaint alleges that Mr. 
Butler, acting for Butler-Foster Mill- 
ing Co., agreed Feb. 28 to sell the 
beans. Continental, the complaint 
said, paid Mr. Butler for them and 
received in exchange 26 negotiable 
warehouse receipts issued to Butler- 
Foster for soybeans. 

Continental learned a few days 
later, the suit alleges, “that the soy- 
beans which the warehouse receipts 
purported to represent were in fact 
nonexistent, and Butler had personal 
knowledge of this fact prior to and 
at the same time of the trade de- 
scribed.” 

Mr. Butler has 
from membership on the Chicago 
Board of Trade under regulations 
covering insolvency. Board spokes- 
men pointed out that no warehouse 
receipts issued on Chicago ware- 
houses were involved. 

Named as co-defendants in the 
Continental suit were three corpora- 
tions, Butler-Foster Milling Co., But- 
ler-Foster Farms, Inc., and Black 
Gin Company, all headed by Mr. 
Butler. 

It was reported that a similar suit 
was being filed in New York on be- 
half of another grain company for 
$1,300,000. 

The news concerning the lawsuit 
and membership suspension devel- 
oped over the past week end. On 
March 21 considerable selling of soy- 
beans at Chicago was attributed by 
trade sources to liquidation by com- 
mission houses for the account of 
Mr. Butler. Bean futures declined 
both March 21 and March 18. 

Mr. Butler was among four trad- 
ers charged by the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority in Washington Feb. 
14 with trying to influence soybean 
prices. The CEA charged that the 
traders made the attempt last year 
by transmitting “false, misleading 
and knowingly inaccurate informa- 
tion.” 


been suspended 


Canada Reviews 


Wheat Trade 


TORONTO The report of the 
Canadian Wheat Board for the corp 
year ended July 31, 1954, indicates 
that exports of Canadian wheat flour 
amounted to 255,147,150 bu., includ- 
ing Ontario winter wheat, compared 
with 385,526,541 bu. in the previous 
crop year. 

Europe was the principal external 
market for wheat and flour in the 
year under review, importing from 
Canada a total of 147 million bushels 
of wheat and flour converted to wheat 
equivalent, or 58% of Canadian ex- 
ports. During the 1952-53 crop year 
Europe took from Canada 244 million 
bushels, or 63% of the total exports. 

The United Kingdom was the larg- 
est single market for wheat and flour, 
while declines from the previous 
year’s heavy imports were apparent 
to such countries as Italy, Yugo- 
slavia, the U.K., Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands and Ireland. 

The report adds 
vided the second largest 
market, importing during 1953-54 
57.9 million bushels, or 23% of Ca- 
nadian exports, compared with 62.3 
million bushels, or 16% of the total 
in 1952-53. Reduced quantities were 
shipped to India, Pakistan, Ceylon 
and Lebanon, but were offset to some 
extent by increased imports on the 
part of Japan and Israel. The un- 
usually strong demand for Canadian 
wheat in Japan resulted in part from 
a changeover in public taste from 
rice to wheat products, and from a 
deficiency in that country’s produc- 
tion of cereal grains in 1953. 

In Central America and the Car- 
ibbean imports increased by 3 mil- 
lion bushels compared to the previ- 
ous crop year. Shipments to South 
America declined from 26 million 
bushels to 19.6 million, due in part to 
the return of Argentina as a normal 
supplier to such markets as Brazil, 
Peru, Bolivia and Chile. Reductions 
to these markets were partially off- 
set by increased wheat and flour 
sales ot Venezuela, Ecuador, Colom- 
bia, British Guiana and Surinam. 

Exports to Africa were down al- 
most 50% to 11.3 million bushels 
against 21.8 million. This was due 
in part to increased production in 
such countries as Egypt, Libya and 
the French Colonies. Increased quan- 
ties were taken by the Union of 
South Africa, Gold Coast, Belgian 
Congo and Nigeria. 

Exports to the U.S., principally 
low grade wheat for feeding pur- 
poses, amounted to 8 million bushels, 
compared with 23.1 million during 
the 1952-53 crop year. The decline in 
exports to this market was attributed 
to greater availability of feed sup- 
plies in the U.S. during the crop 
year under review. 

Since the tabling of the report in 
the House of Commons there has 
been considerable speculation as to 
what final payment would be made 
to wheat producers. 

Growers received an initial pay- 
ment of $1.40 per bu. basis No. 1 
Northern basis in store Fort Wil- 
liam/Port Arthur or Vancouver plus 
an interim payment of 10¢ per bu. 
Guesses range anywhere from 5¢ to 
1l¢ per bu. as the final payment on 
No. 1 Northern. Official sources re- 
main silent on the subject. 


that Asia p:o- 


external 
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ST. LOUIS APPLICANT 
ST. LOUIS—Ben M. Schulein, Jr., 
Neumond, Inc., St. Louis, is making 
application for membership in the 
Merchants Exchange of St. Louis. 
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Flour Buying Activity 
Restricted to Small Lots 


Flour sales slipped back in the 
week ending March 18, with the total 
of southwestern mills showing the 
biggest decline. Purchases in all areas 
were routine in nature, representing 
fill-in needs of bakers. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 64% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 70% the week before. 
In the Southwest, sales averaged 23% 
of capacity, compared with 49% the 
previous week. Sales by mills in the 
central states averaged an estimated 
35 to 40% of capacity, 

Most bakers have requirements 
covered through April, and current 
purchases are being made by those 
few who are operating on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

It is unlikely, trade observers be- 
lieve, that renewed bookings will 
take place until a more definite wheat 
market trend is established. The mar- 
ket at Kansas City held relatively 
firm last week, but cash spring wheat 
premiums declined several cents. In 
general, buyers seemed unconcerned 
over the possibility of a squeeze in 
supplies before new wheat becomes 
available. 

Export trade was limited, for both 
U.S. and Canadian mills. Family flour 
business was seasonally quiet. 

U.S. production of flour averaged 
94% of capacity, the same as the 
week before. This compares with 87% 
in the comparable week a year ago. 
Larger production at Buffalo and in 
the Northwest offset declines else- 
where. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales remained 
moderate for spring wheat mills last 
week, averaging 64% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 70% the previ- 
ous week and 41% a year ago. 

Fair day-to-day business in small 
lot orders brought up the total as 
bakers took fill-in requirements. 
Some price-date-of-shipment business 
also was included in the total. 

Bakery flour prices eased down 
during the week as premiums on cash 
wheat slipped several cents when 
larger receipts were met with rather 
indifferent demand. 

Most buyers are quite well covered 
for April requirements with contracts 
made earlier, but there is sufficient 
hand-to-mouth business each week to 
maintain moderate sales. 

Family flour trade was quiet, which 
is usual at this time of the year, 
with directions just fair. Prices of 
nationally-advertised brands were un- 


changed but other types were re- 
duced. 
Flour production at Minneapolis 


averaged 95% of capacity, compared 
with 85% the previous week and 
109% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest production averaged 88% 
of capacity, compared with 82% the 
previous week and 94% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 100% of capacity, com- 
pared with 96% the week before. 

Quotations March 18, 100-lb. cot- 
tons, carlots: Standard patent $6.55 
@6.60, short patent $6.65@6.70, high 
gluten $7.10@7.15, first clear $5.85@ 
6.35, whole wheat $6.35@6.55, family 
$6.60 @ 7.85. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Nearly all flour buy- 
ers at present prefer drawing their 


supplies against contracts rather than 
making new bookings, pending some 
further light on the trend of wheat 
prices in the coming months. Sales of 
hard winter wheat mills last week 
averaged only 23% of capacity, com- 
pared with 49% in the previous week 
and 126% a year ago. About one 
tenth of last week’s sales were for 
export. 

Practically the entire bakery in- 
dustry has flour requirements cov- 
ered through April, the bulk of the 
business having been done back in 
January. Some, however, must con- 
sider buying flour within the next 
three or four weeks. There is specula- 
tion as to how this will be accom- 
plished — by deferred bookings or 
price-date-of-shipment. While prices 
have been holding at a level about 
25@30¢ sack above the low point of 
the year, there is some belief that 
many bakers will not go into p.d.s. 
when their present contracts run out. 
Regardless of present opinions on 
market trends, bakers may allow in- 
ventories to dip rather low before 
further buying. Meanwhile, very few 
sales are being recorded. 

The situation extends into family 
flour and specialty grades as well. 
Because of somewhat reduced direc- 
tions, production of flour has been 
spotty, and a few mills find they are 
oversold on clears for nearby ship- 
ment. Thus the clears market con- 
tinues tight even though no new ex- 
port demand has been stirred up in 
the past few weeks. 

Quotations March 21, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 


short patent $6.08@6.13, standard 
95% patent $5.98@6.03, straight 
$5.93@5.98, established brands of 


family flour $6.35@7.70, first clears 
$5@5.20, second clears $4.85@ 4.90, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.65@4.85. 

Oklahoma City: Characterized by 
stable operation and selling, last week 
closed with no change in flour prices 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 


points March 19: Carlots, family 
short patent $6.80@7.20, standard 
patent $6.30@6.50; bakers’ unen- 


riched short patent $6.40 @6.60, stand- 
ard patent $6.30@6.50, straight grade 
$6.25@6.45; truck lots 20@50¢ on 
all grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated 44% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
30%, compared with 49% the pre- 
ceding week and 95% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were slow. Prices 
March 18 were unchanged to 5¢ high- 
er, compared with the previous week. 


Hutchinson: Business for flour 
mills of the Hutchinson area was 
light last week. Most of the trade 


was fairly well covered and content 
to ride on inventories through April. 
Sales were limited to single carlots. 
Family flour business was light. In- 
quiry was slack and mills were op- 
erating at 3% to four days. Prices 
were slightly stronger in tone but 
unchanged from a week ago. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, en- 
riched, $6.35@6.45; bakers’ short 
patent, in papers, $6@6.10; standard, 
$5.90 @6. 

Texas: The demand last week lost 
the slight improvement of the week 
before and sales amounted to no 
more than 15% or 20% of capacity, 
those being small lots for quick ship- 
ment, family and bakers. Running 
time was again three to four days. 
Prices were unchanged except clears 
which were a shade higher. Quota- 
tions, March 18, 100s, cottons: Extra 
high patent family $7@7.50, standard 
bakers, unenriched $6.40@6.50, first 
clears unenriched $5.30@5.40, deliv- 
ered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales and shipping 
directions in the central states tum- 
bled sharply to a low level during 
the week ending March 19. Total 
sales were estimated at around 35 to 
10% of five-day milling capacity 

Most of the flour ordered was for 
immediate shipment, and was of a 
hand-to-mouth, fill-in nature. This 
applied to soft wheat, spring wheat 
and hard winter wheat flour. Family 
flour directions alone held to a fair 
pace, although these, too, were ex- 
pected to taper off following the first 
day of spring. 


Mills said the trade seemed un- 
concerned about a possible squeeze 
(Continued on page 22) 





Macaroni Makers Restrict Buying of 
Blends; Smaller Durum Acreage Seen 


Light demand for blended durum 
products prevailed again last week, 
continuing the pattern that has ex- 
isted for the past several weeks. 
While a decline in trade normally 
develops at this time of the year, 
the recession has been somewhat 
greater this season. 

Durum wheat prices were nominal- 
ly 5¢ higher at the lower end of the 
various price ranges, but the top re- 
mained steady at $4 bu., Minneapolis. 
Receipts were very restricted. Hard 
wheat used for blending purposes 
dropped several cents a_ bushel. 
Durum granular blends were quoted 
March 18 at $7.30@7.35 ecwt., bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Of considerable trade interest was 
the government report on intended 
plantings of durum wheat this year. 
According to growers’ intentions 
around March 1, acreage will be 1.1 
million, one third less than last year 
and less than half of average. How- 
ever, this prospective acreage does 
not take into account changes in 
plans that may result from the more 


liberal allotment program which was 
announced in early March. Below 
average yields the past few years, 
largely because of rust damage, have 
discouraged durum planting. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis March 18 were as fol- 
lows: 

13.5% Moisture or Less 
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DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


apacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. 
ca- pro of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
M 14-18 168,500 153,109 91 
Pr tt 168,500 *152,215 91 
Y izo 168,500 177,812 105 
Crop year 
pr ct 
Ju 1, 1954-March 18, 1955.. 
July 1, 1953-March 19, 1954.. 
*Revised 
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Millfeeds Steady 
To Easier; Shorts 
At K.C. Decline 


The tone of millfeeds improved 
early this week at Kansas City fol- 
lowing declines last week which were 
attributed to unexpectedly large de- 
liveries against March shorts con- 
tracts. Shorts were off $4 for the 
week ending March 21. At Minneapo- 
lis prices held relatively steady, with 
offerings reduced. Chicago prices 
were lower, but eastern markets held 
firm. 

Formula feed business continued to 
show moderate improvement for some 
plants in the Northwest, but for 
other manufacturers little change 
was seen from the previous week 
and some noted a decline in volume 
after a fairly good run earlier. 

The net change in volume for the 
territory, therefore, was probably 
very slight. Starter feed sales im- 
proved further, although chick start- 
ers and turkey starters were lagging 
well behind last year’s volume. Manu- 
facturers and dealers are fairly con- 
fident of a pickup later on, however, 
provided farmers do not become too 
discouraged over recent price declines 
in eggs. 

Most growers apparently are aim- 
ing for a later market for turkeys 
than they did last year, as hatchery 
reports show that the hatch of all 
poults was 16% below last year in 
February. Heavy breed hatchings 
were about the same as a year ago, 
but light breed poult production was 
down 34%. 

Dairy feed business was better for 
most concerns, although there were 
exceptions, and feed for beef cattle 
on feed lots held up well. Range cat- 


tle feed demand has about disap- 
peared. 
Although genuine spring weather 


was beginning to prevail in the 
Southwest, it failed last week to pro- 
vide the basis for an upturn in de- 
mand for formula feed. Sales con- 
tinued to be below expectations gen- 
erally and most mills found it diffi- 
cult to run more than a single shift 
daily on five days. Some were using 
two shifts, and scarcely any were 
running around the clock. Thus out- 
put was probably no better than 
60 to 75% of available capacity in the 
area. 

A spurt in chick feed demand was 
experienced a few weeks back, but 
since that time demand has not been 
as satisfactory. Some calf and pig 
feed demand has been reported, but 
it has not yet reached normal pro- 
portions for this time of the year. 

Formula feed business showed 
some slight seasonal improvement in 
the central states during the week 
ending March 16 but still left much 
to be desired on the part of feed 
manufacturers. Observers said the 
rate of business seemed to be running 
behind a year ago and under what 
might be expected at this time of 
year. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 


Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 


combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 48,304 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 46,955 in 
the previous week and 45,725 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
1,832,403 tons as compared with 1,- 
737,328 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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Wheat futures, particularly new 
crop deliveries, reversed the trend 
of the previous week and showed 
losses of up to 43%¢ in the week end- 
ing March 21. More encouraging crop 
news had a great deal to do with 
the easier tendency, and the per- 
sistent lack of important demand for 
either export or domestic needs also 
contributed to the situation. Export 
sales, although running ahead of last 
year’s volume, are confined almost 
completely to sales from government 
stocks. Domestic flour sales and mill 
operations have fallen off recently, 
and there doesn’t appear to be any 
widespread concern about insufficient 
supplies to fill needs for the remain- 
der of the crop year in spite of sta- 
tistical indications of this possibility. 
Cash wheat premiums at Minneapo- 
lis slipped several cents. The US. 
Department of Agriculture reported 
on farmers’ intentions to plant the 
smallest spring wheat acreage on 
record, but the news had little im- 
portant market influence in view of 
the vast carryover of wheat antici- 
pated this year. 

Wheat futures were off 1@4%%¢ at 
Chicago, with the current delivery 
showing the smallest decline. At Min- 
neapolis prices were only fractions 
lower, but at Kansas City the March 
contract moved up 1%¢ bu. while 
other deliveries declined 1% @3%¢ 
bu. Closing prices on March 21 were: 
Chicago March $2.18144@%, May 
$2.12% @%, July $1.97%@%, Sep- 
tember $1.99%@%, December 
$2.0233@%; Minneapolis May 
$2.41%, July $2.32%; Kansas City— 
March $2.35%, May $2.23, July $2.05, 
September $2.065¢. 


Smaller Acreage 

Farmers’ planting intentions point 
to only 14 million acres seeded to 
spring wheat this year, one eighth 
less than last year and slightly less 
than the previous low of 14.1 million 
in 1942. The 10-year average is 20.5 
million seeded acres. A total of 57.4 
million acres of all wheat is indicated 
by combining this estimate with the 
acreage of winter wheat estimated 
last December. This represents a de- 
cline of about 4.6 million acres from 
the seeded acreage last year and a 
reduction of 21.4 million from 1953, 
the last year wheat was planted 
free of acreage restrictions. 

The indicated 1955 acreage is about 
4% above the national allotment of 
55 million acres for grain. Although 
sound appraisal of possible yields is 
still premature, some _ prospective 
factors may be considered, USDA 
says. Soil moisture shortages which 
were widespread at the end of the 
1954 crop season have been relieved 
to a large extent, with mostly ample 
topsoil moisture but with shortages 
of reserve in the subsoil. In the west- 
ern Great Plains, where drouth has 
been most severe, prospects are a 
question mark. 

Reports on moisture and crop de- 
velopment last week were somewhat 
mixed, although generally less con- 
cern was evident. 

Exports of wheat and flour from 
July through February totaled 
around 171 million bushels, USDA 
reported. This was 34 million more 
than in the same months last season 
but 48 million less than in the same 
period the previous year. 
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New Crop Wheat Futures 
Fall Back as Moisture 
Outlook Appears Brighter 


Wheat receipts at primary markets 
for the week ended March 17 totaled 
6.4 million bushels, compared with 
5.9 million bushels the previous week 
and 4.9 million for the comparable 
week a year earlier. The principal in- 
crease in the movement took place to 
spring wheat markets. At Minneapo- 
lis, receipts of all classes of wheat 
totaled 1,396 cars, of which 371 were 
for CCC account. Duluth arrivals for 
the week totaled 1,252 cars. 

A combination of larger offerings 
and a slow demand at Minneapolis 
brought about an easier cash wheat 
situation. Premiums were 5@7¢ low- 
er, within their respective ranges. 
On March 18 trading ranges were as 
follows: Ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or No. 1 northern spring 
wheat 9@12¢ over Minneapolis May 
price, 12% protein 12@18¢ over, 13% 
protein 15@23¢ over, 14% protein 
20@28¢ over, 15% protein 29@37¢ 
over, 16% protein 45@53¢ over. These 
ranges were based on 58-lb. test 
weight, with 2¢ bu. premium for each 
pound over 58. Discounts were 3@5¢ 
for each pound under 58, down to 50. 
Below 50 lb., discounts ran 5@6¢ Ib. 
The average protein content of spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.10% and the durum 
10.63%. 

Durum wheat prices were called a 
nickel higher at the low end of the 
quoted ranges. Market was largely 
nominal, however, with both offerings 
and demand very light. (See table on 
page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis March 18 
is shown in the accompanying tabie 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 








Ordinary 2.51% @2.54% 
11% Protein 2.52% @2.56% 
12% Protein 2.54% @2.60% 
13% Protein 2.57% @2.65% 
14% Protein 2.62% @2.70% 
15% Protein 2.71% @2.79% 
16% Protein . 2.87% @2.95% 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
%. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


OR TE cake e seers bat esteudnews 4¢ premium 
59 Ib 2¢ premium 
et Be Wets's beware ss we 3¢ discount 
ee ee ee 8¢ discount 
rE. 50d 5% bike te bcne 13¢ discount 
54 Ib 18¢ discount 
53 Ib 23¢ discount 
Ae re ee ee ... 28¢ discount 
2 Saar eee ...+ 383¢ discount 
PPS 554k oa ht wee Atice nds ens 38¢ discount 


1b. 
Under 50 lb. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 


Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—l1¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 

Spinkcota—10¢ bu. less. 


Premiums Up at K.C. 

A sharp upturn in premiums and 
a downward trend in the basic May 
future left cash wheat prices firm to 
slightly stronger at Kansas City last 
week. Receipts were fairly light last 
week, totaling 590 cars against 805 
in the previous week and 686 a year 
ago. This week, however, got off to a 
head start with 464 cars on March 21 
alone. The basic May future opened 
last week at $2.26%2, the high for the 
week. It closed at $2.23 on March 21. 
Premiums were fairly steady on 12% 
protein and higher throughout the 
week, advancing only %¢ on the low 
end of the scale. The main advances 
were taken in ordinary or slightly 
better proteins. Ordinary No. 1 dark 
and hard winter was up 1%@2%%¢, 
closing at 18@18%¢ over May on 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


’ Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











Mar. 14-18, *Previous Mar. 15-19, Mar. 16-20, Mar. '7 21 
1955 week 1953 1952 
Northwest 628,153 5 648 597 
Southwest 1,200,241 1,1°0,962 
Buffalo i 7 561,102 502.107 
Central and Southeast 515,469 §18.1 
North Pacific Coast 298,492 276,205 
Totals os 3,203,457 956,037 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 76 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
7-Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July l to 
Mar. 14-18, Previous Mar. 15-19, Mar. 16-20, Mar. 17-21 Mar. 18 Mar. 19 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 1955 1954 
Northwest 88 82 94 87 78 25,114,072 25,988,735 
Southwest 92 95 88 85 84 46,036,264 14,208,918 
Buffalo . 118 108 98 97 109 19. 263.838 
Central and s. E 77 84 70 80 77 20,376,205 ° 
N. Pacific Coast 83 $2 86 74 76 10,195,012 
Totals . ° 94 94 &7 83 84 120,032,668 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity capacity output _ tivity 
March 14-18 279,850 264,220 94 March 14-18 132,500 221,365 95 
Previous week 279,850 251,860 90 Previous week 500 85 
Year ago 279,850 246,611 SS Year ago oo 109 
Two years ago 287, 240,332 84 Two years ago 282,500 102 
Five-year average 91 Five-year average 91 
Ten-year average 89 Ten-year average ° 83 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

March 14-18 1,021,350 936,021 92 
Previous week 1,021,350 967,841 95 
Year ago .. 1,021,350 $96,341 88 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 $65,918 85 
Five-year average 90 
Ten-year average 89 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 











Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 14-18 671,400 77 
Previous week 671,400 84 
Year ago 671,000 70 
Two years ago .. 671,400 § y 80 
Five-year average 77 
Ten-year average 75 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 14-18 475,000 561,102 118 
Previous week 475,000 514,358 108 
Year ago .. 459,500 449 98 
Two years ago .. 459,800 150 97 
Five-year average 105 
Ten-year average 98 





























*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

March 14-18 481,250 106,798 84 

Previous week $81,250 *389,805 81 

Year ago 487,250 417,413 86 

Two years ago 552,000 437,707 80 

Five-year average . 78 

Ten-year average 79 


*Revised 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

March 14-18 215,000 188,492 85 
Previous week 215,000 *183,892 82 
Year ago ... 215,000 189,796 88 
Two years ago .. 230,000 193,759 84 
Five-year average : 83 
Ten-year average ee 82 


*Revised 


Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 





March 14-18 133,000 110,000 81 
Previous week 133,000 35,546 101 
Year ago . - 133,200 112,465 81 
Two years ago 122,000 77,792 54 
Five-year average 7 80 
Ten-year average ‘ 83 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending March 18, and prior two weeks 


together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 8t. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) 


North and South 
mills of 


Iowa, 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-—Southwest*———. -——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


--Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


931,207 


March 14-18 
Prev. week 
Two wks. ago 
1954 . 
1953 
1952 
1951 


24,304 








0 





12,73 
*Principal mills, **74% of total capacity 








504,147 11,323 397,049 48,304 1,832,403 
10,380 146 5 
10,701 

484,511 8,741 

571,815 9,597 

549,518 9,745 

645,686 8,394 





. tAll mills. tRevised. 





March 21. The range for 12.5% pro- 
tein was 21@39¢ over and for 14% 
the range was 24@45¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City March 
18 is shown in the accompanying 





table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.41@2.73 
No. 2 Dark and Hard. 2.40@3 2 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.39@2.70% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard. 2.38@2.68% 
No. 1 Red ...... 2.37 @2.40 
No. 2 Red 2.36@2.39% 
No. 3 Red 2.35 @2.38% 
No. 4 Red 2.34@2.37% 
At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 


winter wheat sold for $2.63@2.64% 
bu. on March 21, with demand light 
and supplies adequate. 

Export bookings in the Pacific 
Northwest picked up last week, with 


Japan purchasing seven cargoes of 
white wheat and 3 cargoes of barley. 
These were for April-May shipment. 
India also took a full cargo of wheat 
and also some barley. Formosa is ex- 
pected to be in the market this week 
for four full cargoes of white wheat. 
Mills pought government wheat for 
export flour sales which have picked 
up in recent weeks. The fate of 
winter wheat still hangs pretty much 
in the balance. Soil moisture is not 
too deep, and crops will need more 
moisture than at present in the soil. 
Snow in the mountains is about half 
of normal, causing worry in irrigated 
crop districts. But at the moment 
there has been no freeze-out of win- 
ter crops. 
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Members of a group representing the German bread industry visiting the 
research laboratory of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis: Front row, left to 
right, Werner Ohde, Hamburg; Walter Mainz, Aachen; Kurt Plange, Dus- 
seldorf; Herbert Wittler, Berlin. Second row, left to rght, Horst Schiesser, 
Berlin; Mrs. Emmy Kayser; Mrs. Dueppe, Herne. Third row, left to right, 
Wilhelm Ladiges, Hamburg; Reinhard Ahrens, Hamburg; Arnold Scherer, 
Frankfurt-Main. Top row, left to right, Dr. August Gehrke, Pillsbury Mills; 


G. d. 


Zenaty, American Express tour escort. 


U.S. Millers, Bakers Open Doors to 


German Flour Trade Delegation 


MINNEAPOLIS—A party of Ger- 
man millers, wholesale flour dealers 
and bakers has been taking a quick 
look at the U.S. trade. Since arr:ving 
March 7 the delegation has inspected 
mills, bakeries and laboratories in 
New York, Chicago and Minneapolis, 
with side trips to Washington and 
Niagara Falls. (See.picture above.) 

The tour is scheduled to end March 
23. Speaking on behalf of the party 
Herbert Wittler of August Wittler 
Brotfabrik, Berlin, and Reinhard 
Ahrens of Max Ahrens Co., Hamburg- 
Altona, millers, bakers and flour deal- 
ers, said that they had been most im- 
pressed by the readiness of the U.S. 
trade to show them everything con- 
cerning their operations. 

The bakers commented favorably 
on the educational and information 
services available to the industry. A 
training school for young bakers is 
needed in Germany, and the pattern 
upon which such an establishment 
could be developed was presented by 
officials of the Dunwoody School of 
Baking, Minneapolis, when they 
showed the visitors the methods 
adopted in the school. 

The services of the American In- 
stitute of Baking came in for high 
praise and the program of informa- 
tion and research, it was felt, could 
be used with profit in Germany. 

The miller members of the party, 
including Mr. Ahrens and Kurt 
Plange of the Plange Mills, Dussel- 
dorf, inspected mills in the Minne- 
apolis area. Visits were paid to the 
plant of King Midas Flour Mills, the 
Pillsbury Mill and to the Atkinson 
Milling Co. Of particular interest to 
the visitors was the bulk loading of 
flour. It was felt that this system, 
too, could be adopted for use in Ger- 
many. 

The party inspected the Home 
Service Department of Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., including the Ann Pills- 
bury kitchen, and heard from George 
Pillsbury, who welcomed the guests 
on behalf of his company, an explana- 
tion of the system of dealing with 
the letters coming in from users of 
Pillsbury products. The kitchen, he 
explained, was designed to test prod- 
ucts and to seek solutions to problems 
presented by consumers. 

The visitors were entertained to 
dinner by the Pillsbury company. On 
hand, as hosts, were Dr. August 
Gehrke, C. W. Brabender and I. L. 
Engen. Mr. Wittler summarized some 
of the essential differences between 


German and American baking opera- 
tions. His company, he said, produced 
between 30 and 40 different types of 
bread every day, a demand which 
made for an exceedingly complex op- 
eration. 

The value of the tour to the visit- 
ors was commented upon and it was 
indicated that other traders may 
make the trip to the U.S. in the 
future. The welcome extended by the 
American trade was seen as provid- 
ing a basis for good relations between 
the two countries and for the ex- 
change of information on mutual 
problems. 


Quality of Durum 
Prime Factor 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe maintenance 
of quality is of paramount importance 
to every durum grower, for the maca- 
roni processor insists upon top quality 
in order to meet the demands of his 
customers. 

Stressing this point in a bulletin, 
Henry O. Putnam, executive secre- 
tary of the Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment Assn., warns that quality can- 
not be attained by growing inferior 
varieties. Color is of great impor- 
tance and some varieties do not pro- 
vide this. 

Quality, Mr. Putnam states, can- 
not be replaced by a large quantity 
of inferior durum. The growing of 
approved varieties is the best insur- 
ance of a strong market demand 
with a satisfactory cash return. 

Recommended varieties Ver- 
num, Mindum, Stewart, Kubanka, 
Carleton, Sentry and Nuggett, for all 
produce products of a color accept- 
able to consumers. 


are 


BREAD IS THE STAFF F FE 


Work Progresses on 
400,000-Bu. Elevator 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS Work is 
progressing on the 400.000-bu. grain 
elevator being built at the Harlingen 
harbor on the Intracoastal Canal by 
the Valley Grain and Elevator Co., a 


partnership composed of O. C. Easter, 
San Francisco grain man; J. M. Fer- 


guson, local auto dealer; and John C. 


Fett, local farmer and businessman. 
The elevator will be finished in 
time to handle this spring’s grain 


crop. The initial construction cost is 
estimated at about $350,000 





Grain Production, Marketing Problems 
Reviewed by Minnesota Elevator Group 


MINNEAPOLIS — The widening 
use of stilbestrol, efforts in behalf of 
stimulating wheat exports, the need 
for farm production adjustments and 
methods whereby the elevator oper- 
ator can tell his role in the grain 
marketing picture to the farmer 
were among the discussion highlights 
of the Farmers Elevator Association 
of Minnesota convention Feb. 28- 
March 1. 

Close to 1,500 delegates and their 
wives from Minnesota and visitors 
from nearby states attended the con- 
vention held at the Nicollet Hotel 
Minneapolis. 

“We need to take some wheat lands 
out of production and put them into 
grass lands,” suggested Dr. O. B. 
Jesness, .agricultural economist from 
the University of Minnesota. U.S. ex- 
ports of farm products, especially of 
wheat, have dropped because they 
were at an unusually high level dur- 
ing the latter war years, he explained. 
He warned against give-aways ol 
farm products because of the bad 
effect they might exert on the world 
market. 

Dr. Jesness attributed the causes 
of the present farm decline to the 
relative inelasticity of the demand 
for farm products. 

E. C. Clark, Eli Lilly & Co., Indian- 
apolis, told the delegation that the 
use of stilbestrol can reduce beef 
cattle feeding costs as much as 20% 
and boost profits $25 per steer. He 
said tests show that the use of pre- 
mixes containing this hormone can 
return feeders as much as $10 for 
each $1 invested. This is an im- 


portant development for Minnesota, 
he explained, for this state ranks 
eighth among the 15 states which 
produce 61% of the nation’s finished 
beef cattle. 

Every possibility is being explored 
to find some way to stimulate con- 
sumption of wheat and increase its 
export, Lloyd N. Case, associate di- 
rector of the grain division, Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service, Washington, 
told the elevator men. The wheat 
surplus poses one of the most diffi- 
cult problems of today, Mr. Case 
said. 

Ron Kennedy, executive vice presi- 
dent, Minneapolis Grain Exchange, 
warned elevator men to stop “work- 
ing in the dark” and let tneir friends 
and neighbors understand their work. 

(The complete text of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s talk, “The Grain Marketing 
Price Spread,” on page 15 of the 
March 8 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller. ) 

The association adopted a resolu- 
tion warning the Pure Food & Drug 
Administration of the detrimental ef- 
fect on consumption of grain prod- 
ucts which could result from an over- 
publicized grain sanitation campaign. 

All officers of the Minnesota As- 
sociation were reelected. They are: 
Oscar A. Olson, Farmco, Truman, 
president; H. A. Frederickson, Win- 
dom, vice president; J. E. Brin, Stew- 
artville, treasurer, and Lloyd A. Nel- 
son, Stillwater, secretary. 

Dates for next year’s convention 
have been tentatively set for Feb. 
27-28 at the Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 


change: 
Mar. Mar. 
14, 21, 
--1954-55— 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. 10% 26 36% 38 
Allis-Chalmers 7954 45% 5% 75% 
Am, Cyanamid 65% 43% 49% 49% 
Pfd. 114% 105% 107% 109 
A-D-M Co. 46%, 322% 40% 40 
Borden . 74% 57% 644% 644% 
Cont. Baking Co... 3454 20% 33 31% 
Pfd. $5.50 x 105% 90% 105 105 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 91 74% 845, 85% 
Cream of Wheat .. 32% 26% 30% 30% 
Dow Chemical 19% 33%, 45 46%, 
Gen, Baking Co. . 11% 


Pfd. $8 . 
Gen. Foods Corp. 
Gen, Mills Inc. 

Pfd. 5% 

Merck & Co. 

Pfd. $3.50 

Pid. $4 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 
Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Std. Brands, Inc. 

Pfd. $4.50 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Bisc., Ine. 
United Biscuit 

of America 
Victor Chem. Wks. 
Ward Baking Co. 





Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 150 152 











Corn Prod. Ref. © $7 Ptd. 177 178% 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd.. 96 98, 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. .. 144 154 

Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. .. 177% 178% 
Pillsbury M., Inc., $4 Pfd. . 101% 102% 


Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. .. 148 150 


Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 98 99% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 102%, 103% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ... 100 102% 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pfd. $4.50 coves . 105 106 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 91 92% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 103% 103% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 








stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Mar. Mar. 
14, 21, 
1954-55 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2%, 4% 4154 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., 
Pfd. $5 140% 132 138% 139 
Hathaway Bak., 
me., “A” 6% 5% 5% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥ 22% 18 22 22% 
Pfd. $5 11154 107 . 1115 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 186 190 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
N. Y., $8 Pfd. 140 142 
Omar, Inc. 21% 22%, 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 5% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 1% 7% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Mar. Mar. 
4, 11, 
1954-55 1965 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.90 3% 3% 
Pfd. 53 16 51 52 
Can. Bakeries 12% RL 9 8% 
Can. Food Prod. 4.10 1.50 3.95 3.85 
J ; 1% 3% ™% 6 
Pfd. 64 30 60 60 
Catelli Food, A 26 13 26 25 
Mm es 37 20 36 37 
Cons. Bakeries 834 6% 7% 7% 
Federal Grain 39 19 30% 34 
Pfd. 31 26 31 30 
Gen. Bakeries 8% 5 i’ x 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 7 95% 9% 
McCabe Grain, B 17 15 17 16% 
Ogilvie Flour 42%, 30% 37% 37 
Pfd. 169 150 165 161 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd. . 135 115 135 135 
Weston, George 644% 34% 62 61 
Pfd. 44%% 105% 95% 104 105 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Inter-City Bakeries .. 16 17% 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 90 95 
Lake of the Woods ... 46 7 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 150 ; 
Maple Leaf Milling, Pfd. 103 103% 
McCabe Grain, A : 16% 17 
Mid Pacific Grain . 20 25 
Standard Brands ... . 38 : 
Toronto Elevators 16% 16% 
United Grain, A 17% 19 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 





of Trade, March 8, 1955 (0000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barly 
Buffalo 909 40 205 
Afloat ° . 699 889 o* 
Milwaukee, afloat 1.189 
Totals 1,608 929 1,394 
Previous week 2,411 1,123 1,394 
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Baking’s Biggest Promotion 
Heads for Record Year 


CHICAGO — Another upturn in 
support of the Bakers of America 
Program “July Is Picnic Month” 
campaign is forecast for this year, 
based on advance inquiries reaching 
the program offices in Chicago. Prep- 
aration of material for the picnic 
promotion is nearing the completion 
stage and the editorial and point-of- 
sale items will be in distribution at 
an early date, headquarters point 
out. 

The picnic campaign has reached 
first place in all food promotions an- 
nually. Grocers have listed it as tops 
in activities which they support. Na- 
tional, regional and local advertisers, 
in a wide range of categories, have 
indicated plans to build their sum- 
mer promotions around the outdoor 
eating theme. 

Hundreds of different types of 
products fit into outdoor eating, but 
the one industry which has an inter- 
est in every outdoor meal is the bak- 
ing industry, E. E. Kelley, Jr., presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn., 
points out. 

“No matter what type of food may 
be planned for an outdoor meal, there 
is some baker product which fits in 
naturally,” Mr. Kelley said. “Bread 
or rolls or the many baker desserts 
belong naturally in picnic meals. It 
is to the distinct advantage of every 
baker to support his industry cam- 
paign to the utmost.” 

As in previous years, the program’s 
four-page layout of picnic pictures 
and copy, for use in building special 
newspaper picnic supplements, is the 
backbone of the promotion. The sup- 
plement will be distributed to every 
daily newspaper in the nation and to 
5,000 weeklies. 


Special Supplements 

year more than 700 daily 
papers and hundreds of weeklies 
printed picnic material in special 
supplements ranging from two to 20 
pages. 

Sandwich stories, photographs and 
preparation suggestions appear 
throughout. Cakes, pies and other 
sweet goods are also featured. 

Other picnic foods and beverages 
get their fair share of attention, as 
do the many handy picnic equipment 
items—containers, grills, paper prod- 
ucts and sporting products and other 
items. 

“Our purpose is to popularize pic- 
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nics and outdoor eating in general,” 
Mr. Kelley said. “While the Sunday 
or vacation time picnic is an Ameri- 
can institution, we are also selling 
the idea that a spontaneous picnic 
in the backyard at any time is fun, 
too. 

“Newspaper picnic supplements are 
a tremendous help in getting our 
ideas across to the public. But the 
supplements depend on advertising 
to cover their additional cost. Manu- 
facturers of related picnic items seem 
to have caught on to this basic eco- 
nomic fact of life faster than have 
the bakers whose promotion it is 
and who have the most to gain. 

“After all, you can have a picnic 
without a fancy grill, without a bev- 
erage container, without sports gear, 
or without a number of things. But 
what’s a picnic without hot dogs 
and buns, hamburgers and rolls or 
many types of sandwiches? 

“I hope every baker will see fit 

this year to broaden his support of 
the industry’s campaign by heavy 
local emphasis on the whole pro- 
gram.” 
In addition to the supplement, the 
program will supply picnic news 
stories, feature articles and photo- 
graphs to newspapers and wire serv- 
ices before and during the period 
of promotion. Radio and TV stations 
will also receive picnic material. 

Related food item manufacturers 
have been asked to use the “July Is 
Picnic Month” symbol in their na- 
tional advertising during the season. 
In order not to limit use of the 
symbol to July, substitute phrases 
have been worked into the symbol 
making it useable during the entire 
warm weather season. 

The program will have available 
point-of-sale material for use by 
bakers, ad helps and suggested lay- 
outs. 

The success of any campaign is 
measured in terms of sales of prod- 
ucts. To measure the growth of out- 
door eating, a selected list of bakers 
was asked last summer to report 
on sales of wiener and hamburger 
buns, compared with July of 1953. 

These reports showed gains rang- 
ing from 5% to 20% in hamburger 
buns and 3% to 21.5% in wiener 
buns. 

Grocers have reported 
creases up to 25%. 


sales in- 
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L. A. Linville 


A. B, Williams 


BEMIS APPOINTMENTS — L. A. Linville has taken up duties as assistant 
director of sales for Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, and is succeeded as man- 
ager of the Bemis multiwall paper bag plant at Vancouver, Wash., by A. B. 
Williams, formerly sales manager there. Mr. Linville will function as assistant 
director of sales in the absence from that post of C. W. Akin, who is tempo- 
rarily assigned to plastic bag development. Mr. Linville started his career 
in the bag industry as a salesman with the Jaite Co. at St. Helens, Ore., in 
1930. He was made manager in 1934, and was retained as manager when the 
plant was purchased by Bemis in 1941. He continued as manager when the 
St. Helens operation was moved into a new plant at Vancouver in 1948. Mr. 
Williams joined Bemis at St. Helens in 1942 as a salesman and was made 
sales department supervisor at Vancouver in 1948. He became sales manager 


in 1949, 





Optimism Flavors 
Colorado Grain, 
Milling Meeting 


DENVER — Despite the serious 
drouth which has plagued most of 
the state throughout 1954, a note of 
optimism flavored the 1955 convention 
of the Colorado Grain, Milling and 
Feed Dealers Assn. here recently. 

First speaker was Dr. L. J. Padget, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture plant 
pest control branch director of Oak- 
land, Cal., on “Khapra Beetle Con- 
trol.” Strides in control methods were 
outlined with specific examples of 
high mountain plateau application. 

Walter C. Berger, associate admin- 
istrator of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, USDA. was a featured 
speaker at the convention, with a 





ENGINEER OFFICERS — The group shown above will 
direct the destinies of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers for the next year, following their election at 
the 3lst annual meeting in Chicago recently. Left to 
right, they are: Victor E. Marx, Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer; Harold M. Freund, Walter Freund Bread Co., 
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St. Louis, third vice president; T. E. Lauder, Ekco Prod- 
Chicago, 
Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., first vice 
president, and Martin Eisenstaedt, American Stores Co., 
Philadelphia, president. Wallace K. Swanson, Stroehmann 
Bros. Co., Williamsport, Pa., is retiring president. 


second vice president; Arthur G. 


separate talk delivered at the annual 
presidents’ luncheon, which brings to- 
gether 50 presidents of grain and feed 
trade organizations from throughout 
the Mountain states area. His sub- 
ject was “Price Support Policy and 
Operations,” with a behind-the-scenes 
look at policy planning and its execu- 
tion in terms of the association mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Berger emphasized that the 
USDA fully recognizes the need for 
increased export of grain and grain 
products, but that it is extremely 
complex to increase such exports 
without upsetting the economies of 
cooperating foreign nations. 

Mr. Berger said the USDA is re- 
luctant to restrict acreage to any 
greater degree than at present, but 
he said unless a way is found to 
dispose of another 100 million bush- 
els of wheat, the USDA will be re- 
quired by law to cut supports dras- 
tically next year. 

Tom Wark, Wark Milling Co., Cor- 
tez, Colo., was elected president. Mr. 
Wark, who moved up from vice presi- 
dent, succeeds J. K. Malo, Intermoun- 
tain Elevator Co., Denver. New vice 
president is Otis P. Sherrill, manager 
of the Ralston Purina Co., Denver. 
Members elected B. E. Barker, man- 
ager of the Mesa Flour Mills, Grand 
Junction, to the board of directors. 
Directors reelected were Del Ellis, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver; J. K. Malo, Intermountain Ele- 
vator Co., Denver; H. C. Harrison, 
Snell Grain Co., Arriba; M. C. Rod- 
ney, Rodney Elevator Co., Fort 
Morgan; and Otis Sherrill, Ralston 
Purina Co., Denver. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LirFte—— 


Niagara District of AOM 
Plans Meeting April 30 


BUFFALO—The Niagara District 
of the Association of Operative 
Millers will hold its annual spring 
meeting April 30 at the Markeen 
Hotel in Buffalo, according to an 
announcement from Roy F. Kehr, 
secretary of the district. 
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ASIAN MARKET: British Malaya 


A survey of South East Asian mar- 
kets for wheat and flour has been 
conducted by three officials of the 
Canadian government: William Rid- 
del, a commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board; G. N. Vogel, chief of 
the Grain Division of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, and Dr. J. 
Anse! Anderson, chief chemist of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. The 
following is an extract from the mis- 
sion’s report on British Malaya. 

, 

British Malaya comprises the col- 
ony of Singapore and the Federation 
of Maiaya; its total area is approxi- 
mately 50,000 square miles. At the 
time of the last census, the popula- 
tion was approximately six million, 
of which one million lived in Singa- 
pore itself. 


Market for Flour 

The flour requirements of British 
Malaya total approximately 120,000 
tons a year. At the present time it 
is estimated that flour imports con- 
sist of 10% Canadian and 90% Aus- 
tralian flour. A higher percentage of 
Canadian flour is probably used in 
Singapore itself, where the more 
modern bakeries are located, than in 
“up country” Malaya. From 25 to 
30% of the flour in Singapore is used 
for bread, 35 to 40% for biscuits, and 
35 to 40% for noodles. Canadian flour 
is used mainly for bread. 

Some bakeries in Singapore are 
now using 25% Canadian flour and 
75% Australian. It is claimed that a 


higher percentage of Canadian flour 
increases the water absorption which 





bakery is stretched noodles. The 
baker forms the dough into a long 
strand and then winds it continu- 
ously on two parallel sticks. At inter- 
vals over the next three hours the 
dough is stretched, as the picture 
shows. Eventually the sticks are 
about five feet apart and _ the 
stretched strands are then dried in 
the open air. 


leads to earlier moulding of the 
bread. There is no doubt that mould 
is a much more serious problem in 
this hot, humid climate, especially 
for bakeries that ship large quanti- 
ties of bread “up country,” which 
means that it must keep for at least 
48 hours. However, some bakeries 
serving Singapore are using a higher 
percentage of Canadian flour for 
bread. 


Mixing with Softer Flours 

The qualities of Canadian flour and 
the benefits to be derived from mixing 
it with softer flours are well known 
in Singapore and there is thus a pos- 
sibility of a growing demand for the 
use of a higher percentage of Cana- 
dian flour. Any substantial increase 
would first require the installation of 
mechanical mixers in the smaller 
bakeries, because doughs containing 
relatively high percentages of Cana- 
dian flour cannot be worked to best 
advantage with hand mixing. Biscuit 
baking in Singapore is dominated by 
one very large company with some 
of the most modern equipment avail- 
able anywhere in the world. Needless 
to say, the head baker is fully fa- 
miliar with the qualities and uses of 
all classes of flour. 

Bakers, importers and others ex- 
pressed the opinion that the price re- 
lationship between Canadian and 
Australian flour is the all-important 
factor in establishing the percentage 
of each which will be used in bread 
or noodles. The quality of Canadian 
flour is generally recognized but 
there is a definite limit to the pre- 
mium which will be paid. The de- 
mand for Canadian flour could be 
built up to, say, 30% of the market 
(from the present 10%) if Canadian 
flour were no more than 10% dearer 
than Australian flour. At present the 
difference in price is much greater. 

eee 


RUST PREVENTION—In order to 
speed up the development of wheat 
varieties resistant to new virulent 
races of stem rust and leaf rust, the 
Canada Department of Agriculture 
established in October, 1954, a wheat 
breeding nursery on a farm near Ciu- 
dad Obregon on the west coast of 
Mexico. 

Previously wheat breeders in Cana- 
da could grow only one crop of wheat 
hybrids on a field scale under rust 
conditions each year. Several green- 
house crops could be grown each year, 
but on a much smaller scale. The new 
nursery in Mexico makes it possible 
to grow two full scale field nurseries 
of hybrid wheats under rust condi- 
tions each year, one in Canada and 
one in Mexico. 

In August and September, 1954, the 
wheat breeders at Winnipeg selected 
in their plots over 3,000 hybrid lines 
from various wheat crosses that were 
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resistant to rust occurring there, and 
prepared the seed for sowing in Mex- 
ico. These lines were sown, each in a 
seven-foot row, in the Mexican nurs- 


ery along with some _ introduced 
wheats of interest as potential par- 
ents in future breeding work. A 
smaller number of plots of oats and 
barley were included. 

The entire nursery of nearly 3,500 
plots occupies 2% acres. It will be 
ready for harvest about the end of 
March or early April. Shortly before 
harvest two scientists from the lab- 
oratories at Winnipeg will go to 
Mexico to select hybrid plants and 
lines having resistance to rust races 
occurring in western Mexico, and to 
bring back the seed. These selected 
lines will be sown in western Canada 
in May, 1955, a year earlier than if 
the material had all been developed 
in Canada. 

Other plant breeding institutions 
growing wheat, oats or barley nurs- 
eries on the same farm are the State 
Experiment Stations of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Montana, and Washington. 

The field containing these nurseries 
is surrounded by an irrigation canal, 
and has a grid of smaller canals cut- 
ting the field into units 37 x 74 feet 
in size, each containing 288 plots laid 
out in four series with separating 
paths. Ingeniero Teodoro Encisco, a 
graduate of the National Agricultural 
College at Chapingo, Mexico, super- 
vises the growing of the crop. 

The departments or institutions 
submitting seed for a nursery have 
contracts with the Rust Prevention 
Assn., Minneapolis, Minn., which in 
turn has an over-all contract with 
the farm owner who provides the 
land, local supervisor, and labor. The 
Mexican Department of Agriculture 
is particularly interested in the breed- 
ing program and its cooperation is 
invaluable.—Dr, R. F. Peterson, Ce- 
real Breeding Laboratory, Winnipeg. 
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What will Sir Winston Churchill 
do if he retires? Despite all the 
rumors it is advisable to say “if” 
rather than “when.” He’s an unpre- 
dictable man. Recently the members 
of the Baltic Mercantile and Shipping 
Exchange, London’s famous grain 
market, made him an honorary mem- 
ber. Thanking the traders for the 
honor bestowed upon him, Sir Win- 
ston pointed out that his present 
heavy commitments prevented him 
from taking advantage of the facili- 
ties available and the opportunities 
offered. He added, his blue eyes 
a-twinkle, ‘““However, a day may come 
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when I shall be able to give more at- 
tention in more intricate detail to 
your affairs.” 

Politician and painter, author and 
journalist, soldier and statesman, 
bricklayer and farmer are his listed 
occupations yesterday and today. Who 
knows but what his tomorrow may 
lead him into the international grain 
and flour trade? Unlikely, no doubt. 
Yet much of what Sir Winston has 
done has been unlikely. 

The day may come when his firm’s 
announcement may join those of his 
fellow traders in the advertising col- 
umns of The Northwestern Miller. 
His would be a distinguished name in 
distinguished and venerable company 
—some of them have been there for 
over half a century. 


Birth Control? 
NO, BETTER FARMING 


Canadian-born Dr. Brock Chisholm, 
a leading figure in the world’s better 
health movement, states that only by 
the practice of birth control will the 
world be assured of sufficient food to 
meet its future requirements. Statis- 
tics indicate, he says, that every day 
the number of births exceeds the 
number of deaths by 69,000. This 
means a total population increase of 
25 million every year. 

At variance with Dr. Chisholm is 
a young Ontario girl, Miss Katherine 
Merry. Miss Merry told the 24th an- 
nual convention of the Canadian 
Council of 4-H Clubs that it is im- 
possible to stop population growth 
and that better methods of food pro- 
duction represent the only hope of 
sufficiency. 

Dr. Chisholm formerly was deputy 
minister of health in the Canadian 
government. Perhaps he was not very 
well pleased with his associates in the 
health department who caused Cana- 
da’s first issue of Family Allowance 
checks, known as the Baby Bonus, to 
be mailed out in envelopes carrying 
the postage meter slogan, ‘Recrea- 
tion Pays Dividends.” 


LOST IDENTITY 


Today you'll find but few old mills 
That ‘had such a useful origin 

Have kept the dignity well earned 
By necessary toil therein. 


Long-empty shells have been rebuilt 

And old mills put to use again, 

But usage such as would draw scorn 

From oldtime millwrights, sturdy 
men. 


New tenants take miller’s place; 

Where great stones turned you're 
apt to see, 

“Ye Olde Mill Shoppe—Antiques for 
Sale,” 

“The Great Wheel Inn” or “Spot O’ 
Tea.” 

—Eloise Wade Hackett. 
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WILLY-NILLY POSTAL RAISES 


OSTMASTER General Summerfield is con- 
inden his aggressive drive to raise rates on 
almost all classes of mail, contending that raises 
are necessary to eliminate his annual deficit of 
several hundred millions of dollars, and to make 
the mail service pay its own costs. He seems not to 
be discouraged by the fact that his similar effort 
in the previous Congress met with deserved defeat. 

The opposition is vigorous and logical. There 
are four main points: 

1. When the Postoffice service was established 
long ago, Congress designated it as a public service 
and did not intend that it should be self-support- 
ing. Some services of the Postoffice are clearly 
public services and should be maintained on that 
basis. Other government service departments are 
not asked to be self-supporting. Congress should 
decide definitely whether the Postal Service is a 
service department or a business before rate ques- 
tions are settled. 

2. There are many inefficiencies which should 
be eliminated before rates are raised. For instance, 
it is pointed out that of the 41,000 postoffices, a 
number do not take in enough gross revenue to 
pay the postmaster’s salary yet they are main- 
tained and add to the deficit; also that the 32,500 
rural free delivery routes do not pay their costs. 

3. There is not adequate accounting to show 
which classes of mail pay their way and which 
lose money—hence, the rates by classes are based 
on what the traffic will bear or on inadequate cost 
analysis. Rates on the various classes of mail are 
not equitable. 

4. The mails are an important factor in our 
economy. Raises can hamper promotion and con- 
duct of business and hinder our volume of busi- 
ness and our prosperity. 

Mr. Summerfield gives no adequate answers to 
these arguments. He appears to rely upon adminis- 
tration support and a prejudicial attitude in Con- 
gress. His recommendations (embodied in Senate 
Bill 881 and identical House Bills 2988 and 3018) 
provide for the following raises: First Class Mail, 
from 3 to 4¢ for first ounce for non-local letters; 
Air Mail, from 6 to 7¢ an ounce; Second Class 
Mail, 30% increase in two steps July 1, 1955 and 
1956; Third Class Mail, from 1% to 2¢ per piece, 
from 14 to 16¢ a pound. 

The Direct Mail Advertising Assn. estimates 
that these increases will cost mailers $340 million 
extra a year. The bills declare it to be the policy 
of Congress that postal rate revenues shall “sub- 
stantially equal the expenditures of the Postoffice 
Department.” Also they provide for a Commission 
on Postal Rates of three full-time members ap- 
pointed by the President to establish all postal 
rates in the future except parcel post (thus taking 
this power away from Congress). 

The postal rate raises and the newly-declared 
policy that the Postoffice Department must pay its 
own way are inimical to all citizens personally and 
to all business enterprises. Congress should not 
support them. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


KERNEL WHEAT SPEAKS 


PEAKING for the Kansas Wheat Improvement 

Assn., ‘““Kernel Wheat” points out why it pays 

to grow quality wheat now in spite of the lack of 

recognition of quality in the government support 
program. He says: 

“John McCoy of the Kansas State College Eco- 
nomics Department in a study of wheat prices for 
the 1954 crop found that due to producing a qual- 
ity product, producers in southwest Nebraska re- 
ceived as much as 31¢ bu. more for their wheat in 
the fall of 1954 than was received by southwestern 
Kansas producers for wheat of identical grade 
and protein content. The widest differential for 
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No. 1 hard winter wheat of 12% protein occurred 
late in September and the least spread was early 
in August when the difference was about 5¢. 

“Mr. MicCoy also found that the southwestern 
Nebraska farmers consistently got around 12¢ 
more than wheat growers in the northern tier of 
counties in northwest Kansas. Prices paid in the 
second tier of counties in Kansas have been sub- 
stantially lower than that paid in the top tier. The 
difference because of quality between northwest 
Kansas and southwest Kansas has been consistent 
at 12 to 14¢ bu. 


“Another island of premium wheat is found in 
Rush and Ness counties where a 4¢ premium was 
paid as of July 7, 7¢ premium as of December 8, 
and an 8¢ premium as of mid-January. 

“Eighty-nine percent of the wheat milled from 
Kansas wheat goes to the baker. This is the 
largest and only dependable market for Kansas 
wheat. The bakers’ demands are made by the 
consumer and the old slogan, ‘The customer is 
always right,’ must be followed by the producer. 

“Wheat producers are losing this dependable 
market to other areas because Kansas is not rais- 
ing the wheat of the quality the baker must have. 
The government cannot continue to store wheat 
of poor milling and baking quality. It pays to 
raise quality wheat in Kansas so as to get back 
the state’s best customers and thus have a market 
for its wheat besides the government. The produc- 
ing of more quality wheat will lower the premium 
but will build up the markets, both domestic and 
foreign. 

“The U.S. only uses about 500 million bushels of 
wheat annually and produces about twice this 
amount. Thus, wheat must be exported if we are 
to keep up this rate of production. E. J. Bell, 
director of the Grain and Feed Division of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S.D.A., says that 
it is his personal observation that the quality of 
U.S. wheat will have to be improved if the U.S. is 
to hold its foreign markets. Mr. Bell says, ‘We 
cannot look upon the export market as a dumping 
ground for inferior wheat. Varieties that are un- 
satisfactory for the miller and baker in the U.S. 
are also unsatisfactory to the miller and baker 
abroad.’ 

“In face of the large. surplus of wheat, the 
miller is forced to pay high premiums for quality 
wheats as well as for out-of-line freight. His cost 
for wheat is higher than any time since World War 
I. In turn, the baker is paying more for flour than 
any time since World War I and, in turn, the 
price of bread is the highest since World War I. 
This is hard 4o explain to the consumer who knows 
we have a surplus of wheat and he may and, in 
some cases, has shown resistance to bread.” 

Kernel Wheat asks that every wheat farmer 
consider which of these points is the most impor- 
tant to his wheat production enterprise. It is true, 
he says, that premiums are being paid at the pres- 
ent on an area or station basis as well as individual 
cases, in some instances. He realizes that as the 
quality improves, premiums will decrease as re- 
flected by the old law of supply and demand. 
Kernel Wheat believes that the most important 
point is not the premium paid but that qualitv 
wheat production pays and is a must if the pro- 
ducer of wheat is to regain his market, domestic 
and foreign. 


Thank you, Kernel. 
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FREEDOM AND THE FARMER 


OMFORTABLY situated under the politico- 

economic umbrella raised over their heads 
by government, today’s farmers, or some of them 
at least, appear to be imbued with the idea that 
bureaucratic controls, restrictions, directions and 
supports are as natural and inevitable as rain. 

This state of mind prompts a Canadian market 
commentator to observe: “There is a great deal of 
idle talk about free markets and the necessity of 
farmers’ submitting thereto.” 

That such an idea as “submitting to freedom” 
could be conceived is one of the philosophical 
maladies of our times. The younger generation of 
farmers has been brought up in this subversive 
atmosphere. Most of them, it seems likely, have 
an imperfect understanding of what is going on 
in the marketing world. Having lived only under 
a planned agricultural economy, they do not know 
what a completely free market is, or was. Recog- 
nizing this lack, General Mills, Inc., last fall 
started a public relations project aimed at inform- 
ing farm youngsters. The project takes the form 
of a magazine called “The Young Farmer,” which 
will be published at quarterly intervals. 

Produced as a service to agriculture, the maga- 
zine is going to about 11,000 vocational-agricul- 
tural classes and Future Farmers of America 
Clubs. It will broaden many narrow ideological 
horizons. 

The second issue of The Young Farmer, now 
available, contains some excellent material on 
marketing with particular reference to the coun- 
try’s 65 commodity markets, Space is also devoted 
to the correct interpretation of market reports 
available from several sources. Every farmer 
wants to get the best possible price when he sells 
his crops, GMI explains, but not all farmers realize 
that getting those top prices requires a lot of 
careful planning. The articles in The Young 
Farmer may not make the reader an expert but 
they can show the way to increased profits, which 
are inherent in economic freedom. These explana- 
tory articles should do much to inculcate a proper 
appreciation of the advantages of free markets, 
though their intention is not restricted to the 
level of propaganda. The work is pleasantly edu- 
cational and GMI is to be congratulated and com- 
mended not only for the purpose but for the 
quality of its teaching. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


STORAGE—Commercial storage for American 
grain supplies has increased by approximately 
30% in the last three years, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Available space can 
take 2,819,815,000 bu., or 643,973,000 bu. more than 
in 1951. These figures do not include facilities 
on farms or the government's own storage space 
with a capacity of 830 million bushels. Despite the 
increase, officials say there remain areas where 
storage of grain continues to present problems, 
particularly in years when harvests are large or 
when carryover supplies are high. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire——— 


THEN AND NOW 

ARCH 1 was the 42nd anniversary of the 

federal income tax. It was on Feb. 25, 1913, 
that the constitutional amendment providing for 
the income tax was ratified, and the effective 
date was March 1. Collections for the 10 months 
of that year amounted to $31,344,539.66 for the 
48 states, the Philippines and the territories. All 
the tax money collected from every source to run 
the country for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, amounted to $344,424,453.85. 

Millions, that is. 

Taxes collected to run the country for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953, totaled $69,686,535,389. 
Income taxes for the year, plus social security 
taxes, amounted to $37,254,619,257. 

Billions, that is. 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Russian Shortages 


Moscow radio has broadcast an an- 
nouncement by the Communist party 
central committee and the Soviet 
council of ministers stating that the 
existing system of centralized agri- 
cultural planning is wrong and in- 
efficient because it permits too little 
local initiative. 

To remedy this and to insure a 
greater supply of grain and other 
foods, the central authority has been 
directed to cease ordering how many 
acres should be sown and what type 
of crops should be grown. In future, 
the man on the spot will decide. 

In many areas, the announcement 
admits, crops have been sown de- 
spite the local opinion that they were 
unsuitable or that spring cultivation 
would be preferable to winter. What 
this means is that the Communists 
are now to rely on the experience 
and common sense of the individuals 
in charge of the collective farms 
rather than on some faraway official 
seated at a desk in Moscow. In this 
reasoning, they appear to be adopt- 
ing the policies of the much criti- 
cized capitalistic countries. 

There is further evidence that the 
food shortage in certain areas is 
serious. Russia is importing grain 
from Norway, according to a trade 
report. The Norwegian Grain Monop- 
oly is to provide 70,000 tons wheat 
and 10,000 tons rye for delivery be- 
tween now and July. Negotiations 
are expected to take place shortly 
covering sales to be made in the sec- 
ond half of the year. 


Aid for Russia 


There is no dispensation in Europe 
to be too sympathetic to the Russian 
problem. The Communists have only 
to ask and they will be supplied with 
all they need. No administration in 
Europe is disposed to risk the sort 
of rebuff given to President Eisen- 
hower by communist Albania, whose 
rejection of his offer of wheat “with 
contempt and aversion” caused un- 
favorable comment. 

In a realistic appraisal of the situa- 
tion one marketman suggests that if 
the Russians need grain _ badly 
enough, they can well afford to pay 
for it, just as they are paying Nor- 
way. There is no need for anyone to 
give supplies, free of charge, to the 
Russians, he affirms. 


Rumania 


Russia is not alone in its food diffi- 
culties. The existence of a critical 
situation in agriculture due to a big 
decrease in the production of corn 
has been disclosed by Rumania’s 
prime minister, Gheorghiu-Dej. Be- 
tween 1948 and 1953, he revealed, the 
acreage sown to corn has been re- 
duced by 8.6 million acres. 

Formerly, 40% of all cultivable 
land in Rumania was under corn, 
making it the chief European pro- 
ducer and third in world listings. 
As in Russia, it is the officials who 
are getting the axe; the growers are 
receiving sympathy because they 
were badly led and advised through 
the adoption of the “erroneous 
theories of specialists.” 

Food shortages are reported also 
from eastern Germany. There has 
been panic buying and hoarding of 
flour. The situation is not as serious 


as it was in 1953 when Eisenhower 
packages were distributed but offi- 
cials are said to be showing alarm. 
Since the mortality rate among bum- 
bledom in Communist countries in 
high, there is probably good reason 
for their alarm. 


Freneh Exports 


The French authorities report that 
they are 400,000 tons short of their 
export target of two million tons of 
wheat for the current season. Al- 
ready one million tons have been 
shipped to overseas outlets, with 600,- 
000 tons covered by contract. 

Negotiations are proceeding for 
the sale of a further 100,000 tons to 
western Germany, but traders feel 
that the deal will not go through in 
the face of a German requirement for 
wheat with a moisture content no 
higher than 14%. 

A trade report from Italy states 
that the millers were concerned 
about a possible shortage of durum 
wheat. However, the official central 
purchasing agency has bought 20,000 
tons durum from Iraq at the equiva- 
lent of $112 ton c. and f. and 7,000 
tons from Syria at $114.80 c. and f. 


U.K. Wheat Usage 


Prior to World War II the British 
produced only 12% of the wheat re- 
quired for human consumption. This 
had risen to 32% in 1945 and 
dropped back to 24% in 1951. Last 


year, it rose to 31%, according to 
information given to parliament by 
the minister of food, Derek Heathcot 
Amory. 
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French Limit Price 
Supports for Wheat 


PARIS — The French government 
has moved to provide a more rigid 
system of price support operations 
for the 1955 wheat crop. The new 
measures will place a ceiling on the 
total amount of wheat eligible for 
price guarantees, and, at the same 
time, will impose firm quality stand- 
ards. 

Farmers are guaranteed a basic 
price equivalent to $2.64 bu., and 
since the world price has been fluc- 
tuafing around $1.70 bu., the govern- 
ment has been called upon to make 
heavy subsidy payments. 

The government is expected to 
spend about $31.4 million in 1954-55 
in order to dispose of surplus soft 
wheat. Available for export or carry- 
over this year is a total of 2.6 mil- 
lion metric tons, according to current 
predictions. 

The guaranteed price of $2.64 bu. 
will be paid only for wheat of a 
specific weight of 58.3 Ib. bu. and 
meeting specified minimum moisture 
and bread-making quality standards. 

The maximum total quantity of 
wheat which can be marketed at the 
guaranteed price has been fixed at 
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WINNER — Mrs. Christine Carroll, 
St. Louis, Mo., winner of the first 
prize in General Mills’ Gold Medal 
Diamond Jubilee Sweepstakes. Mrs. 
Carroll previously won a $1,000 dia- 
mond ring along with the other five 
finalists for the drawing of the main 
prize. The contest was held in cele- 
bration of Gold Medal’s 75th anni- 
versary. Contestants were required to 
match pictures of four baked prod- 
ucts with corresponding recipes ap- 
pearing in a Gold Medal advertise- 
ment. 





6.8 million tons for any one crop. 
Farmers will be paid the guaranteed 
price only for the portion of their de- 
liveries eligible for the guaranteed 
price. For the remainder, they will 
get by June 1, 1956, a price equal to 
the average weighted price of wheat 
sold between Aug. 1, 1955, and May 1, 
1956, for export and for livestock 
feed. 








Canadian Review... 





Gluten Value 


Dr. H. R. Sallans of the Prairie 
Regional Laboratory of Canada’s Na- 
tional Research Council is going to 
Europe to talk about gluten. He will 
make a survey of European customer 
requirements for gluten in Canadian 
wheat. For some time Dr. Sallans has 
been engaged on this branch of re- 
search work and while in Europe he 
will address the third International 

Congress in Hamburg May 
31-June 3. 

Dr. Sallans will tell the Europeans 
that there are 5 Ib. gluten in a bushel 
of wheat. It is worth upwards of 22¢ 
Ib. and adds $1.12 to the value of a 
bushel of wheat. 


Price Cuts Urged 


Will the Canadian Wheat Board 
reduce the price of wheat to coincide 
with the reopening of navigation? 
Canadian policy in this connection 
invariably commands the attention 
of ‘traders in overseas markets at this 
season of the year, while in Canada 
itself there is a strong body of opin- 
ion urging the authorities to make 
price cuts in order to meet competi- 
tion, particularly that from the U.S. 

The wheat board, however, main- 
tains that overseas bookings are 
good and this is taken to mean that 
there is no necessity to make price 
concessions for but little new _busi- 
ness would be attracted thereby. 

The main sufferers from outside 
competition are the flour millers. 
The American subsidy policy is con- 


stantly under fire for the export de- 
partments, no matter how hard they 
go after business, just cannot defeat 
arrangements that put them so badly 
behind the competition. If anything 
is to be done to aid Canadian sales, 
it should be done to aid the milling 
industry, is the consensus. An exam- 
ination of the sales figures for the 
first six months of the present crop 
year shows exactly where the trouble 
lies. 

Flour must be sold if the move- 
ment of wheat is to catch up to 
former levels. Observers suggest that 
the Canadian authorities are tardy 
in learning such an obvious lesson. 


Japanese Trade 


The Canadians have sold nine car- 
goes of No. 2 and No. 3 Northern 
wheat to Japan, according to trade 
sources. Three cargoes of barley for 
shipment from the west coast were 
also bought, the first such deal for 
some time, despite the existence of a 
trade agreement with Japan provid- 
ing for the purchase of barley. More 
business is expected to follow. 

These purchases, traders say, will 
clean up the stocks of malting grades 
on the Pacific coast and any further 
deals will have to be through Atlantic 


ports. 

The U.S. is reported to have sold 
seven cargoes of wheat and three of 
barley. 

Besides the U.S., Australia is a 
major competitor for Canada in the 
barley trade. An official of the Aus- 
tralian Barley Board is in Japan with 


the object of renewing the barley 
agreement, now nearing the end of 
its three year term. Under this pact 
Japan has taken half of Australia’s 
exportable surplus, with a maximum 
of 200,000 tons a year. 

The increased demand for barley as 
a substitute for rice, apparent in a 
number of Asian countries, prompted 
the Australians to hike their barley 
acreages and production has in- 
creased since the war. 


Navigation 

The movement of wheat out of 
Canadian ports at this time of the 
year always shows a reduction be- 
cause buyers are awaiting the re- 
opening of navigation. According to 
the latest reports from the Lakehead 
ice conditions are such right now 
that the reopening of navigable wa- 
ters is not expected until the middle 
of April at the earliest. Montreal 
and other St. Lawrence ports may 
be operative before that time, un- 
less conditions deteriorate. 


Market Discussions 


Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce in the Canadian 
government, is to visit Australia and 
New Zealand. Mr. Howe, who is re- 
sponsible to parliament for the 
Canadian Wheat Board, plans to dis- 
cuss wheat marketing arrangements 
with the appropriate authorities in 
Australia. Mr. Howe is scheduled to 
leave Canada -April 8, rettirning 
May 3. 
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SICK WHEAT 


(Continued from page 10) 





levels of 18 and 21%, especially when 
heavily contaminated with molds, 
decreased the viability of the grain 
but there was little evidence of sick 
wheat shortly after the treatment. 
However, upon storage at 14% mois- 
ture there was a progressive increase 
in the percentage of sick wheat par- 
ticularly in the mold-inoculated sam- 
ples. Lowering the storage moisture 
content from 14 to 13% slightly de- 
layed but did not halt the develop- 
ment of germ-damage. These experi- 
ments showed quite conclusively that 
germ damage can develop during the 
storage of wheat at 13 and 14% mois- 
ture, the extent of deterioration being 
directly related to the severity of the 
prestorage treatment and in particu- 
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lar to the extent of mold infestation, 
the report said. 


Factors Influencing Mold Invasion 

Tests over a period of three harvest 
seasons, with wheat collected from 
many different parts of the country, 
prove rather conclusively that the 
kinds of molds that cause or contrib- 
ute to the development of sick wheat 
do not invade the seed to any signifi- 
cant extent before harvest. This has 
been so, even when the harvest sea- 
son was moist, or when the cut grain 
lay on the stubble in humid or rainy 
weather for some days prior to being 
combined. All of the rather extensive 
evidence to date indicates that those 
molds which cause deterioration of 
stored grain invade the grain after 
the seed is stored in bulk. 

The main factors that influence 
the degree, extent, and rapidity of 
invasion of bulk stored seed by stor- 
age molds, and thus the factors that 
influence the extent, rapidity and de- 
gree of deterioration of the stored 
seed are: 1. Moisture centent of the 
grain. 2. Temperature of the grain. 
3. Length of the storage period. 4. 
Class of wheat. 

Moisture content. Tests with wheat 
stored in small porous bags at known 
positions in commercial bins have 
shown that moisture content may 
vary much more from place to place 
in a given bulk than is usually be- 
lieved to be the case. In two bins 
where the average moisture content 
of the bulk was 13.0%, grain in sev- 
eral places in the bulk had moisture 
contents of 15 to 17%. Over a period 
of one to three months the grain in 
nearly all portions of these bins had, 
at one time or another, a moisture 
content in excess of 14%, at least in 
the outer portions of the seeds. 

Temperature. The common and 
prevalent species of aspergillus molds 
in stored grain can grow approxi- 
mately 10 to 20 times as fast at a 
temperature of 90 degrees F. as at 
60 degrees F. Below 40 degrees F. 
they grow so slowly that they cause 
little damage even if the moisture 
content of the seed exceeds 16-17%. 
Thus wheat with a moisture content 
of 16% or more can be stored with- 
out deterioration for several months 
at a temperature of 60 degrees F. or 
below while at a temperature of 85 
degrees-90 degrees F. it will be heav- 
ily invaded by molds and deteriorate 
rapidly within several weeks. 

Length of storage period. Wheat 
with a moisture content of 14-15% 
can be stored safely for several 
months at a temperature of 60-70 
degrees F., and for longer periods of 
time at lower temperatures. For stor- 
age of a year or more, none of the 
wheat in the bulk should have a 
moisture content in excess of 13.5%. 

Extensive tests of wheat stored in 
the laboratory and in commercial 
bins, and of wheat parcels that have 
become sick in commercial storage, 
indicate that the usual course of de- 
terioration leading up to ‘sick wheat 
is as follows: 1. A grain moisture 
content above 13.5% and a tempera- 
ture above 60 degrees F. for several 
weeks to several months. The higher 
the moisture content and temperature 
of the grain the more rapid the course 
of deterioration. 2. These conditions 
promote invasion of the seed, and es- 
pecially of the germ, by species of 
aspergillus molds, and such invasion 
results in the death of the germs. 
3. Some time after the germs have 
been killed, they turn brown, and 
then are recognized as sick wheat. 

Further studies are needed to as- 
certain the relative importance of 
factors other than molds in the pro- 
duction of sick wheat, the report 
concludes. 
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Flour Sales Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 

in wheat supplies before the new 
crop becomes available, and appeared 
determined to hold off until the last 
possible moment before reordering in 
the hope that prices would dip. Spring 
wheat prices dropped slightly during 
the period, but further declines were 
not expected because of the wheat 
situation. 

Quotations March 19: Spring top 


patent $6.80@6.99, standard $6 604 
6.90, clear $5.80@635; hard winter 


short $6.30@6.44, 95% patent $6.20@ 
6.35, clear $5.54, family flour $8.05, 
soft winter short $7.16@7.32, stand- 
ard $6.46@6 62, clear $5.76. 

St. Louis: The flour demand showed 
no pickup. Balances continued to fall 
off, and trade still covered for at 
least 45 days ahead with no willing- 
ness to do any replacing. Large shares 
of current sales came from bakers 
and jobbers who are low on booking. 
This, however, was not representative 
of flour buyers as a whole. 

Quotations March 18: 100 lb. cotton 
sacks, family flour, top patent $6.60, 
top hard $7.90, ordinary $6.45; 100 
lb. paper sacks, bakers’ flour, cake 
$7.35, pastry $5.60, straights $5.70, 
clears $5.20; hard winter, short pat- 
ent $6.40, standard patent $6.25, 
clears $5.50; spring wheat, short pat- 
ent $7.15, standard $7.05, clears $6.85. 


East 


Buffalo: Sales of most types of 
flour were very nominal last week 
after the previous month’s good push 
in spring wheat flour. 

Spring wheat flour ended down 14¢ 
but Kansas wheat flour edged 2¢ 
higher. High protein flours were un- 
changed but lower proteins advanced 
5¢ 

Cake flour was off 10¢ and pastry 
flour was down 5¢. There was moder- 
ate coverage made in pastry flour. 

The independent bakeries trade has 
continued to improve a little but not 
enough to claim that they are over 
the hump. 

The number of stale returns has 
declined but only because they are 
baking less bread. When a baker gets 
whacked with a fair-sized number 
of returns he does something about 
it in short order. 

Throughout this difficult period the 
independent bakers have maintained 
an optimistic approach—at least out- 
wardly. Their costs have been high 
but they maintained high-level oper- 
ations and have not trimmed their 
advertising budgets. 

A giance at their recent earnings 
statements attests to the rough go- 
ing they have had, especially in the 
last three months. 

There has been no indication as 
yet of any impending movement in 
the lakes grain trade here, Most 
mills at this time of year let their 
supplies run down in anticipation of 
the opening of navigation. But be- 
cause of the reduced bread volume 
in the last few months the date when 


mills need new grain may be set 
back a week or so compared with 
other years. 


There is more export activity in 
sight. Yugoslavia is expected to come 


into the market and West Germany 
will be coming in with its $10,000,000 
FOA grant, which includes bread 
grains. Most of this will come from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation’s 
stock and will not affect outside mar- 
ket. Japan and the U.S. are attempt- 
ing to reach an agreement involving 
$85,000,000 worth of surplus foods. 
Indications are that it will include 
a substantial amount of wheat and 
flour. 

Last week the Netherlands bought 
a small lot of .70 ash flour. Holland 


bought a parcel of red wheat and 
Japan bought six cargoes of soft 


white wheat. Norway is seeking some 
.76 ash flour but has been unable to 
come to terms on the price. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago and a year ago. Mill run- 
ning time ranged from five to seven 
days, with most mills working five 
days or slightly over. 

Quotations March 18: Spring fami- 
ly $8.28@8.30, spring high gluten 
$7.80@7.92, spring short $7.35@7.47, 
spring standard $7.30@7.37, spring 
straight $7.25, spring first clear $6.68 
@6.71; hard winter short $7.09@7.13, 
hard winter standard $6.93@6.99, 
hard winter first clear $6.63, soft 
winter short patent $7.86@7.89, soft 
winter standard $7.04@7.16, soft 
winter straight $5.95@5.96, soft win- 
ter first clear $5.41@5.50. 

New York: Flour bookings in this 
market were slow throughout last 
week despite sharp declines in spring 
wheat flours and lesser declines in 
hard winters earlier in the week 

These declines did not tend to en- 
courage many bakers and jobbers to 
improve supply positions despite the 
fact that many are reported to be 
carrying very low balances. 


Only widely scattered small lots 
for immediate and nearby were re- 
ported taken by those who had let 
stocks dwindle to near exhaustion, 
and trade opinion saw nothing in the 
immediate future to alter this buying 
pattern. 

This buying pattern also held true 
of other flour buyers, who appeared 
to be letting holdings border on near 
depletion before making the smallest 
replacement bookings. 

Quotations March 18: Spring fami- 
ly flour $8.30, high glutens $7.81@ 


7.91, standard patents $7.24@7.34, 
clears $6.65@6.90; hard winter 
short patents $6.93@7.03, standard 


$6.73@6.83; soft winter high ratio 
$6.70@7.85, straights $5.75@5.95. 
Boston: A sharp break in spring 
flour failed to evoke any buying in- 
terest in the local flour market last 
week. Hard winters moved in a wide 
range showing weakness early in the 
week, declining about 4¢ net and 
then reversed the trend to finish with 
similar net gains for the week. 
Springs slumped nearly 20¢ in daily 
losses but rallied late in the week to 
close 5 to 15¢ net lower. Soft wheat 
flours were irregular and quiet, fin- 
ishing 5¢ lower to 10¢ higher. 
Trading locally was extremely dull 
with only a few sales for fill-in pur- 
poses reported. Mill agents did not 
attempt to force any sales but rather 
advised flour buyers to piece out their 
needs until lower flour supports be- 
come an actuality. Most mill agents 
reported that their mills had suffi- 
cient running time to assume this 
position in the protection of their 
valued accounts. It is also obvious to 
most buyers that flour supplies are 
of sufficient quantity to justify the 
position of buying in limited volume 








NEW ENGLAND ALLIEDS—Louis Cosgrove (center), Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Co., makes plans for the year ahead after being elected to the 
presidency of the Bakery Allied Tradesmen of New England at its annual 
meeting in Boston in March. Here he receives a word of congratulation 
and a pat on the back from other newly chosen officers, James McGrath 
(left), vice president and Seth Wood, secretary-treasurer, both of the E. M. 
Noel Co. 


and await possible better buying op- 
portunities. 

Quotations March 19: Spring short 
patents $7.35@7.36, standards $7.26 
@7.36, high gluten $7.83@7.93, first 
clears $6.67@6.92; hard winter short 
patents $6.95@7.05, standards $6.75 @ 
6.85, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.67@ 


6.97, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.77@5.97, high ratio $6.72@7.82, 


family $8.32. 

Philadelphia: The local market end- 
ed last week with all grades of flour 
unchanged from the closing levels of 
the previous week. Springs proved 
the feature of dealings as they en- 
gaged in price moves in each direc- 
tion before settling down at the 
weekend. 

The fluctuation in quotations on 
springs naturally brought them the 
largest share of attention, but rather 
light volume resulted. Early in the 
week, individual quotations rose 10¢ 
sack, then added 5¢ more, but that 
was the peak of the upward momen- 
tum and pressure developed to bring 
on a series of downward revisions. 

Hard winters never came in for 
strong purchasing attention either 
However, users seemed to prefer side- 
line positions and those who did seek 
replenishments showed interest only 
in moderate amounts for nearby de- 
livery. Supply appeared to be ample 
for the limited call and it was re- 
alized that consumption is slower be- 
cause of the continued drag in retail 
sales of baked goods. Quotations, 100- 
ib. sack basis March 19: Spring high 
gluten $7.80@7.90, short patent $7.30 
@7.40, standard $7.25@7.35, first 
clear $6.80@6.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.80@6.90, standard $6.45@ 
6.65; soft winter, nearby, $5.35@5.60 

Pittsburgh: On March 15 the ma- 
jority of flour mills reduced spring 
wheat patents 15¢ for the day and 
although flour mill representatives 
and salesmen made aggressive efforts 
to sell, the results were extremely 
small. Tri-state area sales yielded 
only a car here and there and com- 
mitments are only for 15 to 30 days. 
This sales campaign emphasized that 
bakers and jobbers are still well sup- 
plied and that mills have orders on 
their books running into May and 
many extending into June. The bak- 
ers and jobbers both showed small 
buying interest preferring to await 
the new crop prices before placing 
any sizable flour orders. 

High glutens, clears, soft wheat 
pastry and cake patents sold very 
sparingly the past week. Directions 


were extremely good with several 
mill representatives while others 


stated directions were fair to moder- 
ately good. Family patents sold well 
with several mill representatives but 
others reported little buying interest 
although directions on family patents 
were stated to be good. Quotations 
March 19: Hard Kansas _ standard 
patent $6.43@6.78, medium patent 
$6.48@6.83, short patent $6.58@6.88; 
spring wheat standard patent $7.04@ 
7.31, medium patent $7.09@7.36, short 
patent $7.14@7.41; clears $6.33@6.76; 
high gluten $7.54@7.81; family pat- 
ents, advertised brands $7.90@8.20; 
other brands $7.35@7.81; pastry and 
cake flours $5.75 @7.61. 
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South 


New Orleans: Continued inactivity 
prevailed in the flour business last 
week, with prices somewhat irregu- 
lar and the resulting indifference on 
the part of buyers to purchase for 
future requirements. Both hard and 
soft winters strengthened slightly in 
price, with northern springs declin- 


ing from 10 to 15¢. Sales were in 
only moderate amounts, with the 
greater portion being consummated 
in hard winters. Northern springs 
were slight'y more active although 
buying was not general, and the 
amounts involved probably repre- 


60-day 


cookie 


sented 30 to requirements. 
Cracker and bakers showed 
little interest in purchasing for other 
than replacement purposes. Cake 
flour sales perked up a little, appar- 
ently anticipating good business for 
the Easter holidays. Bakers and job- 
bers showed most interest in the slow 
and draggy market. 

Family flour business held up fair- 
ly well, with the majority of sales 
to cover rep'acements and nearby re- 
quirements. Shipping directions ‘could 
be considered good and in line with 
expectations. Stocks on hand appear 


to show a slight reduction, however, 
they are more than sufficient to care 
for the current demand. 

Export flour sales were extremely 


quiet, with only passing interest be- 
ing shown by European and Latin 
American countries. The Nether- 
lands purchased moderate amounts 
although generally their bidding 
prices were on the low side 


New Orleans quotations, packed in 
100-lb. multiwall papers, carlots: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.35 @6.45, standard $6.20@6.35, first 
clear $5.10@5.50; spring wheat bak- 


ery short patent $7@7.15, standard 
$6.75@7.10, first clear $6.10@6.80, 
high gluten $7.35@7.70; soft wheat 
short patent $5.75@6.05, straight 
$5.40@5.65, first clear $5.70@6.05, 
high ratio cake $6.10@6.50: Pacific 


Coast $7.15@7.40, pastry $6.55@6.65. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet, but the grind held up quite 
well. Some export shipments con- 


tinued to trickle out, mostly previous 
contracts, but the volume was still 
satisfactory, according to flour sales- 
men. Domestic business held up fairly 
well, but there were no extended for- 


ward contracts because bakers and 
wholesalers do not feel disposed to 
book ahead in the face of heavy 
stocks of wheat. Prices were un- 
changed 


Portland: Flour grindings were at 
a high level in the Pacific North- 
west last week with old bookings 
keeping mills busy. Considerable more 
export business transpired, with 
some of the export mills running 
seven days a week to capacity. Do- 
mestic mills report fairly good book- 
ings. Coast mills are grinding at a 
better rate than the smaller interior 
mills. On the whole, there have been 
better bookings in the past 30 days. 

Flour quotations: High gluten 
$7.54, all Montana $7.37, fancy hard 


wheat clears $7.52, bluestem bakers 
$7.30, cake $7.53, pastry $6.63, pie 
$6.23, whole wheat 100% $6.79, gra- 
ham $6.43, cracked wheat $6.15 


Canada 


Flour trade last week 

routine nature. The 
the shipments from 
for Philippines ac- 
with the balance confined to 
monthly orders mainly for 
and South America. 


Vancouver: 
was largely of a 
bulk of 
area were 


great 
this 

count 
regular 
Central 





Japanese buyers took further sup- 
plies of Canadian wheat during the 
week for grinding into flour which 
will be sold to the sterling areas of 
the Far East. Intense competition 
from Australian shippers is noted in 
many parts of the Far East, mainly 
the Singapore and Indonesia areas. 

Domestic trade showed little 
change. Prices held firm. Quotations 
for hard wheat grinds on a cash car 
basis. First patents $11.10 in jutes 


and $11.20 in 98's cottons; bakers’ 
patents $10.05 in paper bags and 


$10.15 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade, $13.90 and western cake 
flour, $14.25. 

Toronto-Montreal: Domestic busi- 
ness continues at steady levels from 
regular customers, but competition 
is keen. Export business was quiet. 
The trend of certain export markets 
toward self-sufficiency was furthered 
by a report from Guatemala that 
the government of that country will 
insist that the quota for next year 
be taken all in wheat, or practically 
so. The object would be to keep 
local mills operating the year round. 

Quotations March 19: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50, 
less cash discounts, 98's cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.60@ 
9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 


mixed cars with 307 bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 
Winter wheat flour business is 


dull. Quotations for this type of flour 
March 19: $3.90, 100 lb. f.a.s. Mont- 
treal-Halifax in export cottons. 

There are still ample supplies of 
winter wheat being offered, with little 
interest. Quotations March 19: $1.55 
@1.58 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked 
186,000 bbl. of flour for export in 
the week ended March 17 with the 
quantity for IWA destinations 
amounting to 121,000 bbl. Domestic 
trade was moderately good and mills 
continued to operate close to capac- 
ity. Prices were firm. Quotations, 
March 19: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $114 
11.60; sectond patents $10.50@11.20; 
second patents to bakers $9.65@ 9.95. 
All prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The market’ was 
steady to stronger, supported largely 
by limited offerings and some 
eastern demand for bulk supplies. 
Local interest was just fair. Quota- 
tions March 21: Bran $44.50@45.50, 


standard midds. $45.50@4650, flour 
midds. $51.50@52, red dog $54@ 
54.50. 


Kansas City: A slackening demind 
particularly for shorts, and an unex- 
pectedly large volume of deliveries 
against the March shorts future con- 
tract depressed the millfeed market 
at Kansas City last week. While cash 
prices continued te reflect easiness 
into this week there Was sormé slight- 
ly improved tone in futures March 
21. The total drop in shorts ranged 
as much as $4 ton. Quotations, March 
21 for bran $41@41.75 and shorts $43 
@ 44 sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
local, ranged from poor to fair last 
week. Supplies were insufficient for 
bran, sufficient for shorts. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, March 18: Bran 
$41.75 @ 42.25, shorts $44.50@ 45. Bran 
declined 75¢ ton and shorts $3 ton, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices 
dropped as supplies offered increased 
and heavy deliveries were made on 
options. Bran was off 50¢. Shorts 
dropped $3. Demand was fair, com- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





of 196 Ib.) 








Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family : a $ a $6.60@7.85 $...@ $ a 8.30 
Spring top patent . : 5 6.80@6.99 . a a a 
Spring high gluten : a 7.10@7.15 a @ 
Spring short , Se. 6.65 @ 7.70 a @7.15 
Spring standard verre .. 6.60@6.90 6.55@6,.60 -@ @7.05 
Spring straight * @ a -@ @. 
Spring first clear ae 5.80@6.35 56.80@6.35 @. @ 6.85 
Hard winter family @ 8.05 a 6.35@7.70 a 7.90 . 
Hard winter short 6.30@6.44 @ 6.08 @6.13 @6.40 7.09@7,13 
Hard winter standard 6.20@6.35 ° “a 5.98@ 6.05 @6.25 6.93@6.99 
Hard winter first clear a@5.54 a 5.004 5 20 a 5.50 @ 6.63 
Soft winter family a a a @6.60 a 
Soft winter short patent 7.16@7.32 a a a 7.864 
Soft winter standard 6.46 @6.62 a a a 7.04@7 
Soft winter straight a a a @5.70 6595@ 
Soft winter first clear @ 5.76 a. a -@5.20 5.41@5 
Rye flour, white 1824487 4.50@ 4.55 a “5.23 6.40@5.55 
Rye flour, dark 1.07@4.12 3.75@3.80 a @i.i 1.65@ 
Granular blend, bulk a 7.30@7.35 a a it 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family $ “48.30 $ a §...@8.32 8 a“ $ “ 
Spring high gluten 7.81@7.91 7.80@7.90 7.83@7.93 7.54@781 7.35@7.70 
Spring short a 7.304@7.40 7.36@7.46 7.34@7.41 7.00@7.15 
Spring standard , 7.24@7.34 7.25@7.35 726@7.36 7.04@7.51 6.75@7.10 
Spring first clear 6.65@6.90 6,.80@6.90 6.67@6.92 6.33@6.76 6.10@6.80 
Hard winter short 6.934@7.03 6.80@6.90 6.95@705 6.58@6.88 6.35@6.45 
Hard winter standard 6.73@6.83 6.454@6.65 6.75@6.85 6.43@6.78 6.20@6.35 
Hard winter first clear a a a a 5.10@5.50 
Soft winter short patent a a a a 5.75 @ 6.05 
Soft winter straight ».75@5.95 1 5.77 @ 5.97 a 5.40@ 5.85 
Soft winter first clear a a @ a 5.70 @6.05 
Rye flour, white 5.30@5.35 5.354@5.45 a 1.95@ 5.32 an 
Rye flour, dark 1 a a 4.200 4.57 “a 
Granular blend, bulk 8.424 8.52 a a a a 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent $...@8.10 Spring top patent $11.00@11.60 $11.00@11.60 
Bluestem -@7.26 Bakers 8.60@ 9.10 9.65@ 9.95 
Bakery grades - @7.43 Winter exportst a 3.90 a 
Pastry . @6.53 
*100-ib. papers, +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax., **For delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 











Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $49.004@ 49.50 $44.50@45.50 $52.00@52 $ @60.00 $60,004 61.00 
Standard midds... 449.50 15.504 46.50 55.00 @ 55.5 “761.00 61,.00@ 62.00 
Flour midds 53.00 @54.00 51.50@52.00 59.00 @59.75 a a 
Red dog 55.00@ 57.00 54.00@ 54.50 59.50 @60.50 “a 63.00 “1 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $41.00@41.75 $45.75@ 46.25 $ 151.00 $51.00 $ "1 
Shorts 13.00@ 44.00 48.50@49.00 54.50@55.50 54.75 “a 
Mill run a a a @ 45.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


$57.50@59.50 
48.004 53.00 


$59.50@60.50 
19.00@53.00 


$59.00@ 61.00 


52 00@ 55.00 





GR 


AIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis ——-—————Chicago———__— --—Kansas City—_ Minneapolis 
May July May July Sept Dec Mar May July Mar May 
ha hard hard 
March 14 242 219% 215 202 203% % : 208% 312 315 
March 15 241% 217% 214 200% 202% 207% 312 316 
March 16 242 219 215 201% 203% 08 UY 12 316 
March 17 242% 220% 215% 200% 202% 207% 313 317 
March 18 242% 220% 214% 200% 201% 207 315 318 
-—CORN— RYE = OATS——— 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Mpls. 
Mar. May Mar. May May July May July Mar. May May 
March 14 142% 145% 105% 108 110% 105% 123% 114% 73% 7O% 64% 
March 15 143% 146% 105% 197% 109 103 123 114% 74% 70% 65™% 
March 16 144% 147% 106 108 108% 103% 122% 4114 14% #71 65% 
March 17 . 143% 146% 106 108% 106% 102% 123% 41:15 74% 70% 65% 
March 18 142% 145% 105% 197% 103% 100% £4122 113% 73% 70 65% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by 


the 


secretary of 


the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000's omitted sgMarch 11, and the corresponding date of a year ago 


Wheat— 














Corn Oat=> R 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 
Baltimore 4,032 4,039 2,607 799 764 29 
Boston 379 100 aS ! 
Buffalo 12,184 12,567 5,455 1,904 2,254 3,115 
Afloat 4,809 498 269 
Chicago 9,300 10,624 9,403 4,246 1,706 %.093 
Afloat 1,091 : 
Duluth 6,936 4,108 4,532 369 
Afloat . 
Enid a 
Ft. Worth 171 138 19 00 16 
Galvestou 29 45 
Hutchinson : : 
Indianapolis 2,993 1,648 115 210 
Kansas City 2,70 » 65 16 61 114 
Milwaukee : 741 327 
Minneapolis 620 5,779 1,741 603 
New Orleans 956 17 240 
New York 8 1 
Afloat = 
Omaha 635 1 
Peoria 6y 3 
Philadelphia 20 10 
Sioux City 1,861 403 24 18 
St. Joseph 1,603 403 238 
St. Louis 1,923 5 38 407 11 
Wichita 2 
Totals 340,866 279,491 45,222 30,644 17,658 10,231 8,450 














ye ~Barley 
1954 1955 1954 
1, 91 
789 300 245 
112 
7,257 12 181 
973 
481 3,414 1,047 
6 19 24 
147 28 
2,134 
195 oag 
1 
6 20 43 
104 
7” 9% 
2 Ss 
34 34 
] 17 44 
10,182 9,245 7,341 





Gaylord L. Perkins 


DISTRICT MANAGER — Gaylord L. 
Perkins has been appointed district 
sales manager for the multiwall bag 
division of National Container Corp. 
in a territory that includes western 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota. Mr. Perkins, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Minnesota, 
until recently represented another bag 
manufacturing concern in roughly 
the same area. He is maintaining h's 
office at 512 Nicollet Ave., Minne- 
apolis. The National firm has bag 
manufacturing facilities in Jaite, 
Ohio, Kansas City and Valdosta, Ga. 





ing from jobbers of the immediate 
area. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $41.75@42.25, shorts $45@ 
45.50. 

Ft. Worth: The demand last week 
was only fair but offerings were not 
pressing. Quotations March 18: Bran 
$51, gray shorts $54.50@55.50, de- 
livered Texas common points, about 
unchanged on both compared with 
one week previous. 

Oklahoma City: A demoralized 
market was given a shot by improved 
interest from southeastern buyers. 
Prices declined and closed 50¢ lower 
on bran and $3 lower on shorts. Quo- 
tations, straight cars: Bran $44.25@ 
15.25, millrun $45.63@46.63, shorts 
$47@48. Mixed or pool cars were $1 
higher on all classes. 

Chicago: Millfeeds backed down in 
the central states during the week 
ending March 21, following a rela- 
tively stable price situation for sev- 
eral weeks. Traders blamed the loss 
of strength in the central states on 
the decline in Kansas City, which 
came as deliveries were made on 
futures options. Holding the decline 
from further dips was the low run- 
ning time on the part of four mills. 
Quotations March 21: Bran $49@ 
19.50, standard midds. $49.50, flour 
midds. $53@54, red dog $55@57. 

St. Louis: The large volume of feed 
pouring out of warehouses has de- 
moralized the market. Mixing busi- 
ness was poor and the outlet for feed 
was reduced. Quotations March 18: 
Bran $45.75@46.25 and shorts $48.50 
749.00, St. Louis switching limits. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was extremely quiet last week. Quo- 
tations were steady early in the week 
but continued slow interest from 
buyers forced values at least $1 lower 
in both bran and middlings. However, 
despite the generally lower trend 
sellers were not too aggressive in 
soliciting business, Quotations March 
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19: Standard bran, $60@61; midds. 
$61 @62. 


Buffalo: Sales of both bran and 
middlings were thin last week. West- 
ern centers lowered the boom on 
prices and this lopped the top ranks 
off Buffalo’s price structure. Bran 
ended unchanged after being $1.50 
a ton higher earlier in the week; 
middlings ended up $1 after an earlier 
$1.50 rise. Heavy feeds were un- 
changed. 

Poultry demand has increased for 
some and others are expecting the 
increase. There has been no pick up 
in dairy demand but one may yet 
occur. Every spring there is talk 
that farmers may put their cattle 
out to pasture in April but they are 
never able to do it until around 
June. And mixers who have let their 
inventories drop suddenly find them- 
selves with an increase in demand 
and a price rise in the market. There 
were some scattered sales of bulk 
bran and middlings made from Buf- 
falo to the New England area last 
week. Mill running time ranged from 
six to seven days. Quotations March 
18: Bran $52@52.75, standard midds. 
$55@55.50, flour midds. $59@59.75, 
red dog $59.50@60.50. 


Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeeds 
continued to improve and sales were 
reported good. Supplies were plenti- 
ful in all lines and with prices up 
retail trade bought more liberally. 
There was a more optimistic tone 
as wholesalers restocked in larger 
amounts but still cautiously. Quota- 
tions f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$56.40 @57.80, standard midds. $58.40 
@58 80, flour midds, $63.40@64 40, 
red dog $65.80@66.40. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market moved up a bit early last 
week and then stood its ground de- 
spite a light call and an apparent 
ample supply. Dealers looked for no 
improvement in buying unless prices 
move a good bit below current post- 
ings. The March 19 quotation on 
bran was up $1 from the previous 
week to $60, while a similar addition 
lifted standard midds. to $61, but 
red dog was unchanged at $63. 

New Orleans: With the plentiful 
supplies of last week and freer offer- 
ings by the mills, prices really took 
a tumble to a new season’s low on 
shorts. Shorts were offered freely 
over bran. Bran prices dropped $1-2 
while shorts dropped $3 during the 
week. Mixers and jobbers complained 
of curtailed formula business due to 
badly weakened returns on poultry 
and egg business. Quotations: Bran 
$51@52.50, shorts $54.75@55.25. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were weak 
but unchanged last week, with some 
quotations off $1 earlier in the week, 
but closing at the same level as the 
previous week. Mills were operating 
to capacity, 24 hours per day, six 
days per week, and are booked well 
into . Trade to California and 
the West Coast isn’t too firm at 
present. Quotations: Red bran and 
millrun $43, midds., $48. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $50, midds. 
$55. To California: Red bran and 
millrun $50.50, midds. $55.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Portland: Millrun $43, midds. $48 
ton. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet and easy, with little trading last 
week. Mills held prices steady at cur- 
rent levels, but buyers were not will- 
ing to book ahead, and cheaper grains 
which appear to be in the offing, lead 
to an easy undertone in the market. 
Prices were unchanged at $45 ton de- 
livered common transit points, with 
trading slow and an easy undertone. 

Toronto-Montreal: Business con- 


tinues at an even rate, with offerings 
being readily absorbed. Quotations 
March 19: Bran $57.50@59.50, shorts 
$59.50@60.50, midds. $59@61, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices held 
steady last week. Suppliers from local 
and prairie mills were reported 
ample. No export business has been 
confirmed for some time. Cash car 
quotations: Bran $53@57, shorts $54 
@59, middlings $57. 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds remained in 
good demand with the largest share 
of the output of western mills moving 
to Eastern Canada. Purchases in the 
three prairie provinces were unim- 
portant but there was a steady move- 
ment from Alberta into British Co- 
lumbia. Supplies were light and prices 
firm. Quotations, March 19: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills, $48@53; shorts $49 
@53; middlings $52@55. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Trade quieted down 
after the spurt of the previous week, 
and sales were light. Prices were off 
5¢ sack. Quotations March 18: Pure 
white rye $4.50@4.55, medium rye 
$4.30@4.35, dark rye $3.75@3.80. 

Philadelphia: A 10¢ sack advance 
in the local rye market last week 
proved no incentive to buyers and 
most continued to work off present 
stocks, indicating they would have no 
interest in additional amounts of dark 
flour unless cost undergoes a down- 
ward revision. The March 19 quota- 
tion of $5.35@5.45 compared with 
$5.25@5.35 the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices were 
up on some blends and down on 
others but buyers were scarce and 
at most bought hand-to-mouth sup- 
plies. Directions continued good. Quo- 
tations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure 
white rye flour No. 1 $4.95@5.32, 
medium $4.75@5.12, dark $4.20@4.57, 
blended $6.30@6.65, rye meal $4.45@ 
5.02. 

Chicago: Only scattered shipments 
of rye flour were ordered during the 
week ending March 19, reflecting a 
fairly comfortable inventory position 
on the part of consumers, and a seem- 
ing determination to hold off on 
further buying until prices come 
down. Quotations March 19: White 
patent rye $4.82@4.87, medium $4.62 
@4.67, dark $4.07@4.12. 

St. Louis: The demand was good 
and supply adequate. Sales and ship- 
ping directions were good. Quota- 
tions: Pure white $5.23, medium $5.03, 
dark $4.48, rye meal $4.73. 

New York: Rye business continued 
generally slow with only a few small 
lot bookings reported. Quotations 
March 18: Pure white patents $5.30 
@5.35. 

Buffalo: Rye prices were un- 
changed last week. Sales were nomi- 
nal. Quotations March 18: White rye 
$5.40@5.55, medium rye $5.20@5.35, 
dark rye $4.65@4.80. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand was 
normal for this time of the year. 
Quotations March 19: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $5.80, oatmeal in 98-lb. 
cottons $6.95 f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 
real, 

Winnipeg: Keen demand for milled 
oat products reflected the continued 
cold weather throughout western 


Canada and sales of both rolled oats 
and oatmeal ran at a higher level 
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than usual at this time of the year. 
Stocks moved freely and prices were 
strong. Mills continued to find it diffi- 
cult to obtain high quality milling 
oats. Quotations March 19: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.20@5.50; oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10@6.35. All 
prices cash carlots. 





SURPLUS PROPOSAL 


(Continued from page 9) 





population market whose nutritional 
requirements are inadequately met 
largely because the population lacks 
the buying power to obtain what 
nutritionists call the minimum daily 
calorie requirements. 

Examples might be Brazil and 
India, both potential mass markets 
but both lacking in capital require- 
ments to lift themselves rapidly. The 
preliminary idea would be to supply 
both Brazil and India over a 10 to 
15 year period as much as three to 
four million tons of wheat annually, 
with cotton and other agricultural 
commodities on a comparable scale, 
on a long term instalment plan basis 
with the cash payment represented 
by a small down payment in the form 
of local currencies for use by the 
U.S. The balance would be payable 
in long term loans which it would 
be hoped could be repaid as those 
countries gained economic purchasing 
power. 

The draftsman of this concept calls 
the plan workable if it is measured 
as one of economic development in 
which the long term payment factor 
is seen as an immediate capital ac- 
cumulation or instrument of capital 
accumulation within those nations 

The additional imports of wheat 
and other surpluses could be sold by 
the foreign nation at concessionary 
prices to its population and the pro- 
ceeds of those sales could be plowed 
back into internal developments, such 
as roads and power plants which 
would spark domestic industrial pro- 
duction. 

Undoubtedly each national program 
would have to be tailored to fit local 
requirements both as ‘to payments, 
term of the loans and the indicated 
time-table of domestic capital 
cumulation necessary. 

Under Public Law 480 most nations 
cannot be persuaded to pump into 
their currency stream additional local 
currencies for the short term, par- 
ticularly since in many of those coun: 
tries we are already buying goods 
and services for dollars today. Anoth- 
er objection is that few foreign na- 
tions want to swell their supply of 
foods for one year not knowing if 
the same volume of supply will be 
available next year at the same price 
or for the same terms. 

The advocates of the PL 480 meth- 
od attribute short-comings in grain 
export deliveries to low quality ship- 
ments from the U.S. and charge the 
grain trade with exploiting the ex- 
port business by down-grading ex- 
ports from the U.S. to foreign buyers. 


ac- 


Congress now seems determined to 
authorize more funds for PL 480 and 
to liberalize administrative policies 
price-wise in dealings with foreign 
nations. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MISSOURI FIRE 

ELSBERRY, MO.—Fire on March 
17 destroyed the remodeled Missouri 
Farmers Assn. elevator here, sched- 
uled to have its grand opening March 
19. Estimated cost of the improve- 
ments totaled $100,000. The elevator 
was a total loss. 
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John A. Revord 


PRESIDENT—New president of the 
Michigan State Millers Allied Assn., 
is John A, Revord, Sterwin Chemi- 


cals, Inc., Evanston, Ill He was 
elected at the last meeting of the 
Michigan State Millers Assn., held 
at the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit. Other Allied officers elected 
were: Robert Thomas, Bemis Bro. 


Bag Co., vice president; and James 
Bennett, Chase Bag Co., secretary- 
treasurer. 





PLANS 


from page 9) 


CROP 





production outlook on 
based on this 


tentions: 


other crops, 
report of farmers’ in- 


Oats—The USDA says, If farm- 
ers’ intentions on March 1 are carried 
out and yields per seeded acre equal 
the 1949-53 average, 1955 oat produc- 
tion would be about 1,360 million 
bushels, 9% less than last year. 

Barley—If conditions permit pro- 
ducers to carry out their intentions 
and yields equal the 1949-53 average 
the 1955 barley crop would amount 
to about 365 million bushels, just 
short of the 1954 crop level. 

Sorghums—If March acreage in- 


tentions are fulfilled and yields at- 
tain the 1949-53 average, a sorghum 
crop of 239 million bushels would be 
produced as compared with the 1954 
crop of 204 million. 

Soybeans—The USDA March 1 re- 
port does not reveal acreage of beans 
for harvest as beans but if intentions 


are carried out, soybeans planted 


alone for all purposes and the same 
proportion of acreege is harvested 
for beans this year as in the last 
two years about 18.1 million acres 
would be utilized for this purpose. 
On the basis of 1949-53 yields the 
foregoing estimates indicate a 1955 
soybean crop of approximately 375 


million bushels 


E STAFF OF LI 


UNITED STATES 


, 


GRAIN STOCKS 


of grain in store and 
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Districts 1 and 2 
Of AOM Plan 
Meeting April 1-2 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Quick 
methods for evaluating wheat quality, 
wheat conditioning and moisture 
penetration in the wheat kernel are 
among the topics to be discussed at 
the annual joint meeting of Districts 
1 and 2 of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers at Manhattan April 1-2. 

The schedule for April 1 includes 
an open house in the afternoon at 
the Kansas State College pilot flour 
mill and new feed mill. After a social 
hour sponsored by the allied trades 
committee in the Hotel Wareham, a 
banquet will be served in the Terrace 
Room. After-dinner speakers include 
L. C. Robinson, AOM national vice 
president, general superintendent of 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver; Prof. Earl R. Davis, head 
of the department of English, Kansas 
State College, and Tom Collins, pub- 
licity director, City National Bank 
& Trust Co., Kansas City. 

The business session will begin at 
9 am. in Willard Hall of Kansas 
State College April 2. Fritz Schiess, 
Buhler Bros., Inc., Minneapolis, will 
show a movie, “New Thrilling Equip- 
ment in Operation.” A discussion, 
“Penetration of Moisture in the 
Wheat Kernel,” will be given by Gor- 
don M. Grosh, department of flour 
and feed milling industries, Kansas 
State College. F. M. Heide, MIAG 
NorthAmerica, Inc., Minneapolis, will 
speak on “The Application of Mois- 
ture, Time, Temperature and Vacuum 
in the Conditioning of Wheat,” and 
the topic of “Quick Methods of 
Evaluating the Quality of Wheats 
Before Milling” will be discussed by 
Prof. John A. Johnson and Prof. 
Byron S. Miller, both of the Kansas 
State staff of the milling school. 

The meeting will close with a 
luncheon in the Sunflower Room of 
the Hotel Wareham. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DURUM EXPORT PRICE 

WINNIPEG—The average export 
or Class 2 price of Canadian Amber 
Durum wheat was 61¢ per bu. more 
than the average domestic price for 
the same grade in February, 1955, 
according to figures released March 1 
by the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Basis No. 1 C. W. Amber Durum 
in store Fort William-Port Arthur, 
the average domestic price was 
$2.10% bu. compared with $2.71%, 
the average export price. 


DEATHS 


Gerald J. Gay, 65, supervisor of 
sales for Corn Products Sales Co. in 
eastern Missouri and southern Illinois 
from 1929 until his retirement in 
January, 1955, died at St. Louis re- 
cently. He had also been manager of 
the St. Louis office during his lengthy 
career with Corn Products. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, Ethel, and four 
sisters. 

















Louis A. Mennel, 42, vice president 
of the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, was killed March 21 in an auto- 
mobile accident. More details will 
be found on page 12. 


Robert M. Ruoff, who retired as 
owner and operator of the Ruoff 
Milling Co., Albuquerque, N.ML, two 
years ago, died March 18. He was 
48 years old. 
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COLORADO DIRECTORS — Members of the board of directors and officers 
of the Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers Assn. gathered for this photo 
during that group’s annual meeting at Denver. Seated, from the left, are: 
H. E. Lague, Monte Vista (Col.) Flour Mills; Otis Sherrill, Ralston Purina 
Co., Denver, vice president; Tom Wark, Wark Milling Co., Cortez, president; 
Ralph Booze, executive secretary, Denver; J. K. Malo, Intermountain Elevator 
Co., Denver, retiring president, and M. C. Rodney, Rodney Elevator Co., Fort 
Morgan. Standing, from the left: Harold Webster, Lamar; Del Ellis, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; Lester Grandbouche, Hayden; A. E. Owens, 
Simpson & Co., Colorado Springs; B. H. Achenbach, Julesburg; B. E. Barker, 
Mesa Flour Mills, Grand Junction; A. F. Gamble, Denver; H. L. Sackett, 
Cheyenne Wells; J. S. Parker, Wray, and H. C. Harrison, Snell Grain Co., 


Arriba. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Cecil A, Jordan, vice president and 
general manager, Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, and Mrs. 
Jordan are vacationing in San Fran- 
cisco. 

oe 


P. M, German, vice president, 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was a caller in Millers National Fed- 
eration offices in Chicago March 16. 

co 

Starring in the current Broadway 
show, “Plain and Fancy” in New 
York is David Daniels, 27-year-old 
son of Thomas L. Daniels, president, 








B. F. Eppler 


RETIRES—B. F. Eppler, Bismarck, 
N.D., retired March 1 as superintend- 
ent of the lumber yard operation of 
the Occident Elevator division of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., after 44 
years’ service with the company. Mr. 
Eppler was the second oldest em- 
ployee—in point of service—in the 
division. Prior to taking over the 
lumber yard operation in 1946 he 
had managed several Occident ele- 
vators, then served as line superin- 
tendent in Jamestown, N.D., and Bis- 
marck, where he has been since 1931. 


Archer - Daniels - Midland Co., and 
Mrs. Daniels of St. Paul. The young 
singing-acting star has had previous 
roles in “Call Me Madam” and with 
symphony orchestras of Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

e 

E, Lee Kennedy, president, Arrow 

Bag Co., Oklahoma City, accompanied 
by Mrs. Kennedy returned recently 
from a week’s vacation in Colorado 
Springs and Denver. While in Colo- 
rado Springs they attended the Na- 
tional Collegiate Hockey champion- 
ships held annually at the Broadmoor 
Ice Palace. 

aa 


The director of University of Min- 
nesota libraries has announced a gift 
of 1,700 books, some exceptionally 
rare volumes, by Putnam D. Mc- 
Millan, Minneapolis. Mr. McMillan is 
a retired vice president of General 
Mills, Inc., and member of the com- 
pany’s board of directors. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


International Paper 
Opens Denver Office 


NEW YORK—International Paper 
Co. has opened a new branch sales 
office in Denver, it was announced 
recently by F. Henry Savage, vice 
president and general sales manager. 
The new office, which is located at 
Room 908, Equitable Bldg., 17th and 
Stout Sts., Denver, will house repre- 
sentatives of three of the company’s 
divisons. 

Russell A. Gair, Jr., who has al- 
ready located in Denver, will continue 
to represent the Bagpak Division, 
makers of multiwall shipping sacks. 
Bryan J. Smith will represent the 
Container Division, makers of corru- 
gated shipping containers, and Edwin 
B. Williams will reprrsent the Single 
Service Division. 

The opening of this new office 
brings to fourteen the number of 
branch sales offices operated by In- 
ternational Paper Co. throughout the 
country. The others are located in 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dal- 
las, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia and Syracuse. 
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WASHINGTON—As Brazil's prin- 
cipal imported food, wheat is of con- 
siderable significance in the country’s 
international balance, Paul J. Ferree 
reported to the grain and feed divi- 
sion of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture recently. 

Mr. Ferree is assistant agricultural 
attache, American Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. His analysis was re- 
cently printed in the USDA foreign 
agriculture circular. 

Brazil has been and continues to 
be the largest wheat importer in 
Latin America, depending for its sup- 
plies mainly upon Argentina, the 
U.S., Canada and Uruguay. 

The government has been encour- 
aging increased domestic production 
of wheat for several years. Despite 
a vigorous wheat expansion program, 
the disparity between home produc- 
tion and actual needs for consump- 
tion continues to increase because 
of population growth and steadily 
improving standards of living. While 
domestic production increased by 
more than 100% between 1948 and 
1954, the increase failed to keep pace 
with increased requirements. These 
facts explain why the wheat problem 
has been one of the foremost pre- 
occupations of the Brazilian Ministry 
of Agriculture in recent years. 

Neither climate nor soil in Brazil 
are particularly favorable for eco- 
nomic production of wheat. Rusts and 
other diseases make it necessary to 
breed disease resistant varieties. Ex- 
pansion in wheat production requires 
the solution of problems associated 
with fertilization, | mechanization, 
grain storage, and insufficient for- 
eign exchange to permit imports of 
needed farm machinery. Because of 
these factors, it seems unlikely that 
the country will ever become an im- 
portant wheat producer. In fact, if 
the foreign exchange situation im- 
proved sufficiently and if the Govern- 
ment shifted its emphasis from wheat 
production, virtually all of Brazil's 
wheat requirements would once more 
obtained from abroad and much 
of the land now under wheat would 
immediately be turned back to pas- 


ture. 


be 


Wheat Production, Consumption 

While the annual level of wheat 
production in Brazil increased by ap- 
proximately half a million metric 
tons between 1946-47 and 1953-54, 
imports of wheat (including the 
wheat equivalent of imported flour) 
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Wheat Brazil’s Chief Food 


Import, Survey Shows; Little 
Chance for Higher Production 


in the same 8-year period increased 
by almost 700,000 tons. In order to 
satisfy the needs of the flour mills 
and at: the same time provide mill 
feed by-products for livestock, most 
of the country’s wheat imports are 
in the form of grain rather than 
flour. 

In the 5-year period 1934-35 
through 1938-39, when Brazilian im- 
ports of wheat and flour in terms of 
grain averaged 1,022,300 metric tons 
annually, wheat represented around 
90% of the total and flour 8%. During 
1953-54, when the combined wheat 
and flour imports amounted to 1,644,- 
200 tons, 94% of the total arrived 
in the form of grain. Brazil would 
prefer to discontinue flour imporis 
entirely, but Argentina and Uruguay 
have specified in trade agreements 
recently negotiated with Brazil that 
a small percentage of the wheat to 
be supplied by those countries should 
be in the form of flour. 

Calculated per capita disappear- 
ance of wheat in Brazil increased 
from around 25 kilos in 1947 to 43 
kilos in 1954. Although seed use and 
unaccountable losses are included in 
these figures, they reflect a definite 
upward trend in consumption. Per 
capita disappearance apparently in- 
creased by about 70% from 1947 to 
1954. The Wheat Expansion Service 
of Brazil calculates present per cap- 
ita consumption at only about 32 
kilos. This figure, however, may be 
somewhat conservative. 

The final official estimate for Bra- 
zil’s 1953-54 wheat crop was about 
772,000 metric tons (28.4 million 
bushels) from a planted area of 910,- 
000 hectares (23 million acres). Do- 
mestic mills are reported to have 
milled 500,000 tons of homegrown 
wheat from the 1953-54 crop. Trade 
estimates of homegrown wheat milled 
in Brazil usually run about 200,000 
tons below the official estimate of 
wheat production. If trade estimates 
for total domestic wheat milled are 
correct, either the government’s crop 
estimate is overly-optimistic or a 
considerable amount of wheat has to 
be accounted for as being withheld 
for seed, home milling, spoilage, and 
losses. 

On the basis of early ‘and incom- 
plete information, the 1954-55 crop 
appears to be about the same as last 
year’s production. Wheat plantings 
in 1954 were greater than in the pre- 
ceding year due to the wheat expan- 
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sion program and expectation of high- 
er prices. However, heavy rains at 
planting time and a heavier than 
usual infestation of leaf rust reduced 
the yields. 

On the basis of an estimated mill- 
ing of 500,000 tons of homegrown 
wheat in 1954 and imports of 1,700,- 
000 tons, Brazil's total consumption 
of wheat that year could be estimated 
at about 2.2 million metric tons (801 
million bushels). Consumption has 
been increasing steadily in recent 
years owing to natural population 
growth, increasing urbanization, and 
an improving standard of living. The 
latter, coupled with the fact that 
wheat flour and bread are subsidized 
has encouraged a rapid shift to white 
bread and a decline in the per capita 
consumption of corn meal and mandi- 
oca products. Even with high produc- 
tion costs and the increase in the pro- 
ducer’s support price for homegrown 
wheat the federal supply and prico 
agency has stated that for the pres- 
ent it will not permit the price of 
bread to rise above Cr$10 per kilo 
In comparison, potatoes retail at 
Cr$8-11 per kilo; rice, Cr$11-20; 
beans, Cr$4.50-8; and mandioca flour 
Cr$5 per kilo. 

Production Areas 

The only areas suitable for wheat 
production in Brazil are in the south- 
ern part of the country. Approxi 
mately 75% of present production 
in the state of Rio Grande do Sul. 
Santa Catarina is next with 18% of 
the total national production. There 
are minor plantings in Parana and 
Sao Paulo. In recent years, consid- 
erable publicity has been given to 
the possibility of wheat culture in 
Mato Grosso, Goias, Bahia and even 
the Amazon river valley. However, 
experimental plantings made to date 
in these areas have shown little 
promise. 

Wheat is grown in several distinct 
zones of Rio Grande do Sul and Santa 
Catarina within an altitude range of 
about 1,000 to 3,000 feet above 
level. These areas are characterized 
by occasional light to heavy frosts 
during the winter months (June 
through August). Rainfall of about 
60 in. is more or less evenly distrib- 
uted, with the minimum occurring 
during the summer months of Janu- 
ary and February and the maximum 
during June and July. 


sea 


Soils vary from sandy to heavy 
loam. In general, they are low in 
humus and require heavy fertiliza- 


tion. Brazil has no such wheat areas 
are found further south in Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay. Even with fer- 
tilization, yields are low. 

The largest proportion of Brazil's 
wheat is produced in the so-called 
“colonial” or mountainous regions of 
north and northeastern Rio Grande 
do Sul and southern Santa Catarina. 
In this zone wheat is marketed most- 
ly in the centers of Passo Fundo, 
Antonio Prado and Porto Alegre in 
Rio Grade do Sul, but the zone also 
extends northward to Joacaba, Con- 
cordia and Lajes in Santa Catarina. 
This mountainous area was settled 
largely by German and Italian immi- 
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Douglas A. Young 


APPOINTED—Douglas A. Young has 
been appointed sales representative 
in the Chicago territory for Arkell & 
Smiths, it has been announced by 
Sheldon Y. Carnes, vice president and 
general sales manager. Mr. Young has 
been in the Arkell & Smiths’ sales 
training program at Canajoharie, 
N.Y., since July, 1954. A Cornell Uni- 
versity graduate and an Army vet- 
eran, Mr. Young will headquarter in 
the firm’s Chicago office. 





grants who apply European cultural 
practices to small properties averag- 
ing 25 hectares (62 acres) each 

Wheat production is limited to the 
amount of grain that can be planted 
and harvested by each family using 
principally animal-powered or hand 
tools. The rugged terrain, coupled 
with intensive summer rainfall, re- 
quires prudent use the land 
erosion is a serious problem. Fields 
are small and the pattern is usually 
one of mixed farming with crops of 
rice, corn and sometimes tobacco, as 
well as cattle and swine raising. In- 
dustrialization in nearby cities has 
drawn heavily on the labor availabil- 
ity in these areas. 
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Expansion Prospects Not Promising 
Brazilian agricultural technicians 
see little possibility of any substantial 
increase in wheat production in the 
“colonial” areas since they are not 
suitable for mechanization. However, 
some increased production could prob- 
ably be realized through the use of 
improved and higher-yielding wheat 
varieties and additional use of fer- 
tilizers. The latter is very important 
the soil in this area has been 
steadily depleted by successive crop- 
ping and erosion over the years. 
Much of the land in Rio Grande 
do Sul is probably far better suited 
for permanent livestock grazing than 
for wheat. The reddish, sandy soil 
requires generous applications of fer- 
tilizer for even average wheat yields 
Rates of application range up to as 
high as 200 kilos per hectare. The 
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average under good cultured prac 


tices is probably about 100 kilos. 
Phosphate fertilizers are those most 
needed. They are applied in the form 
of superphosphate or hyperphosphate. 
Wheat yields also respond to Chilean 
nitrate. Lime is also used since mos 
of the soils in the wheat areas are 
acid. 

Erosion has become serious in some 
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STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








fields as there is little terracing or 
strip cropping, and practically no use 
of crop rotation or fallow systems. 
Much of the planting is done by 
“white collar” businessmen who are 
attracted by the windfall of high 
guaranteed prices for wheat. They 
rent lands from the ranchers, buy 
some agricultural equipment and fer- 
tilizer with assistance from the gov- 
ernment, hire some tractor operators, 
and will probably remain in business 
only for as long as the price of wheat 
is supported. Rents in Rio Grande do 
Sul, with the renter furnishing all 
labor and operating capital, are re- 
ported to be Cr$300-400 per hectare 
on a cash basis, and 12-15% on a 
share basis. 
Programs for Expansion 

For several years, Brazil has had 
an official agency with the responsi- 
bility of bringing about an increase 
in wheat production. Currently, this 
agency is the Wheat Expansion Serv- 
ice of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Also in operation is a Technical 
Wheat Commission consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture which meets in 
annual conference to consider meas- 
ures for increasing wheat production. 
Federal experiment stations having 
programs in wheat breeding and cul- 
ture are maintained at Passo Fundo 
and Pelotas, in Rio Grande do Sul. 
In addition, the State Secretariat of 
Agriculture of Rio Grande do Sul 
maintains experiment stations at 
Veranopolis, Julio de Castilhos and 
Bage. 

Brazil is cooperating with the U.S. 
and other countries in the work on 
variety testing for resistance to rusts. 
Some nationally developed varieties 
have reacted very favorably to these 
tests. In colonial times Brazil had to 
discontinue raising wheat due to se- 
vere infestations of leaf and stem 
rusts. Even within recent years, rust 
has reduced yields by 25% or more. 
Certain of the rust races found in 
Brazil are among the most virulent 
known. Brazilian technicians are op- 
timistic over the results obtained, 
with present rust-resistant varieties, 
but they are alert for the appearance 
of new races of fungi that might 
render present wheat varieties obso- 
lete. 

The Federal Ministry of Agricul- 
ture makes it possible for farmers to 
acquire improved wheat seed at prices 
about equal to current market prices. 
The more popular varieties now in 
use are “Bage,” “Rio Negro,” “Fron- 
tana” and “Colonias.” 

The various rural associations and 
federal credit agencies cooperate with 
the wheat expansion service in mak- 
ing tractors, cultivation equipment 
and harvesters available to wheat 
farmers. Rio Grande do Sul farmers 
have reached a high degree of mech- 
anization for Brazil. Only the state 
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STORAGE 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND , U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Swecessers to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
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1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
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Better Bakery Flours 
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The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Frank W. Bering, Board Chairman 
James A, Hart, President 
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of Sao Paulo has more capital! in- 
vested in farm equipment. According 
to the 1950 Agriculture Census, that 
State had 26% of the national total! 
compared to 22% for Rio Grande do 
Sul. 

The federal government for several! 
years has maintained an official mini 
mum price at which mills are obli 
gated to buy homegrown wheat on 
the basis of quotas set up by the 
wheat expansion service. 

This guaranteed minimum price 
represents a subsidy of almost 200% 
for national wheat when calculated 
on the basis of the official rate of 
exchange for imported wheat. Do 
mestic wheat will cost approximately 
Cr$5,500 per ton f.o.b. Porto Alegre 
while US. wheat, at US$74.60 cif 
would cost about Cr$1,920 per ton 
placed in Rio de Janeiro or Santos. 


The official rate of exchange for 
ic USE QUAKER 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 
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NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
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Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 


Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














WOLCOTT & AICO, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHA 
Operating 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS cues 








Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 


MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 





imported wheat is Cr$18.72 per dol- 
lar plus a premium of Cr$7.00, or a 
total of Cr$25.72 per dollar. It was 
recently proposed that the import 
premium for wheat be raised from 
Cr$7.00 to Cr$15.00 to conform w:th 
that for most other official imports, 
but it has not been altered as yet 
Imports made by private business are 
made on the basis of an exchange 
auction with dollar exchange br inging 
a premium of from Cr$40 to Cr$200, 
depending on how essential the im- 
ported article. A former 5% ‘‘Wheat 
Fund” tax, levied on wheat imports 
has been cancelled. 
Mill‘ng Capacity, Storage 

Flour mill capacity is not a factor 
in further expansion of wheat pro 
duction in Brazil, but wheat storag 
facilities are inadequate. Mills are 
obligated to purchase ali national 
wheat within a period of 120 deys 
after harvest. This period often ha 
to be extended due to the shortage 
of railroad cars and inadequate stor 
age space at the mills. The Minister 
of Agriculture recently proposed that 
each mill be required to build storage 
space equal to at least one month’s 
milling needs. 

The 288 flour mills operating in 
Brazil during the 1953-54 season were 
capable of handling over 4 million 
tons (147 million bushels) of wheat 
annually, or double the capacity ac- 
tually needed. Despite an already ex- 
isting excess of milling capacity, th« 
government continues to receive peti- 
tions for wheat quotas from new 
mills. Most of the mills work only 
50-70% of the time. Some of the 
large mills are said to have more 
modern equipment and to be kept in 
better condition than many mills in 
the U.S 

A fixed margin of profit is assured 
millers who obtain both national and 
imported wheat in a fixed proportion 
at specified prices and then sell flour 
at an official fixed price. Considerable 
profits are being made by mills in 
the south which, by reason of their 
location, mill mainly homegrown 
wheat. Since all mills have an al- 
lotted quota of both national and im- 
ported grain, the interior mills ne- 
gotiate their foreign quotas with 
coastal mills in return for their right 
to a certain amount of national 
wheat. (Quotas are allotted at the 
ratio of about four bags of foreign 
wheat to one of national). Such a 
transfer of “paper wheat” lightens 
the load on existing transportation, 
but it also lends itself to some abuse 
by falsifying the amount of national 
wheat utilized and then collecting the 
difference in price charged for the 
imported and national wheat. 

The southern or frontier zone, in 
cluding its adjoining municipalities, i 
believed to offer the best possibility 
for increased wheat production 
through large scale mechanization. 
Such expansion, however, depends on 
the continued maintenance of a fa- 
vorable support price along with a 
greater availability of agricultural 
equipment and fertilizers and credit 
to finance their purchase. 

If the present inflationary trend 
continues, any new expansion would 
be at a continuing higher cost due to 
a higher rent scale and higher prices 
for labor, fertilizers, fuel, and farm 
machinery. The increasing shortage 
of meat and rising livestock prices 
are also expected to slow wheat ex- 
pansion by bringing about a swing 
of some marginal wheat lands back 
to pasture. 

It is difficult to predict what Bra- 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 














REQUIRE ONE ACE 














PELLET MILL, 

Sprout-Waldron manufacture, not over 5 

years old, advise price and availability. 

Address 596, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

HELP WANTED 

v ERE 

w mo egg e - AD MILLER FOR MINNE- 

sota ill. Please give qualification, sal- 

ary expected, etc, All letters confidential. 

Address 87, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneape 1, Minn. 





M: _ AG ER—FOR GR AIN BL SINESS, _— 


man with executive qualific 








tion general xperience Apply to 
Personne Director Room 100, 352 No 
Broadwa Wichita, Kansas 
zil’s wheat crop may be ten year: 
from now. Even with continued goo 


prices, it is doubtful that annual pro- 
duction could increase to much moré 
than a million tons (36.7 million bush- 
els). Owing to soil depletion and 
erosion, it will be necessary from 
time to time to return some of th 
wheat land to pasture. There is al- 
ways a distinct possibility of epi- 
demic rust infestations causing heavy 


losses, thus discouraging farmer 
from growing wheat. Few Brazilian 


technicians believe that the nation 
will ever become self-sufficient in 
wheat production. At the best, wheat 
import needs at the present rate of 
increase in production and consump- 
tion will continue at around 1.6 mil 
lion tons (58.6 million bushels) an- 
nually. 





ENOUGH TO MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 
CONSISTENTLY SUPERIOR 4 


HUDSON 


Multiwall Sacks 


Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 














Write for details on 


LEAVENING 
AGENTS 


[MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo, « 
e « © Serving Industry Which Serves Mankind e « « 







v 
MONSANTO | 


CHEMICALS - PLASTICS 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours 


‘Golden loaf 


NANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
ciry , MInne@esora 


..could you find better location for a flour mill? 
LOCATED FOR SELECT-ABILITY — The Beardstown Mills 


Country-Milled ‘ e = * <i 7” 
Sees Gaaber-tien . brings you flour made of wheat from all three major wheat pro 
Wheat located in ducing areas . . . selected discriminately from districts producing 
the heart of ee : : re 

America’s foremost be the wheats most suitable for quality baking. 


wheat producing 


section. te LOCATED FOR DEPENDABILITY — Selection and blend- 


INDEPENDENT we ing of the best wheats available under strict laboratory control 
OWNER 


MANAGED <i assures you of the quality and uniformity necessary to bake a 
—— i bread customers will demand. 


“Fre LOCATED FOR DELIVER-ABILITY — This select flour is 


WALL ‘ROGALSKY MILLING CO. brought to you quicker not only because of our excellent trans- 


* MS PHERS OM, KANSAS ° portation facilities, but also because our shipments have fewer 
oe | gateways ... fewer terminals to go through before reaching you. 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 























Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago ¢ Grain Merchants - 


MILLERS OF 


= WHEAT and RYE E) BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR MINNEAPOLIS S Pua DULUTH | 


— 
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FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
N,V. Aigemstes itandeln 1 sagem CONVENTION CALENDAR 
50 ellington ree ie. 
“MERI f Letra 





April 1-2—Association of Operative Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
























































(Flour Union, Ltd.) Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow Millers, bined meeti at Ohio cago, Ill. 
Valley District and Wolverine Dis- April 30—Association of Operative 
Heerengracht 209 nar sees trict; La a ee Hunting- Millers, Niagara District; Markeen 
2 ton, Ind.; sec., . Bosely, 6510 Hotel, Buffalo; Sec., Roy F. Kehr, 612 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND ’ 4 ? d J Sage 
n ERBOEEY & ZOON 3 Barr-Will Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. Root Bldg., 70 W. Chippewa St., Buf- 
Im of ROTTERDAM April 12—Pennsylvania Div. No. 4, ‘{#lo 2, N.Y. 
pertaes Flour Importers Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH ae a oueerion try; Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
Pa.; sec., J. C. Hendrickson, Stand- land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
ard Brands, Inc., 3919 “M” St., Phil- 
i “ adelphia 24, Pa. 
One te Tn ROBERT CARSON & CO. April 14-16—Southern Bakers DESENDORF, Inc. 
(PLOUR, FEED & GRAIN ) LTD. LID. Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
52 Mark Lane NDON. E.C.3 FLOUR IMPORTERS burg, Fla.; sec., B. L. Skelton, 703 FEED INGREDIENTS 
O08 Se FEED, OOF CORN AND 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
Codes: Riverside, Loan MA also igs Dentiow Cable Address: “Diploma,” Glasgow April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 810 Victor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. | | FENNELL,SPENCE & CO. | apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- Gitbert JACKSON 
FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, ers Conference: Multnomah Hotel Company Inc 
155 7 * LASGOW, C. 5 . YSEE ICTS - , “ . 9 a ” 
Esplanade ‘Bulidings, DUNDEE ee ee eg eg 5a Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, The Clearing House For Clears 
17 St. Nicholas St., : “ SESE 1 4 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
26/28 High St... KIRKCALDY 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool April 18-20—Allied Trades of the Teletype KC 535 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
FELIX COHEN Cable Address: “Dorreach,”’ London Montrose, Cal. a — LO U R 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. Apr. 21-23—Self Rising Flour In- . 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) re aiiinetien stitute; Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Broker and Merchandiser 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND : : Tenn.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 2,MarkLane, = Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: ‘“Felixcohen” LONDON, E. C. 3 Tenn. Rm. 520-120 Bdwy., NEW YORK 5 N. Y. 
: Apr. 21-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- New England Olfice: 211 Br sant St ¥ialden, Mass. 














ers Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. Springs; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 


45 Hope Street 26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 871, Denver 1, Colo. K N I G H T O N 
IMPORTERS OF SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 





a” Apr. 24-25—National Pretzel Bak- 

FLOL . CATES: Sees FLOUR ee CEREAL ers Institute Spring Convention; Bed- FOR FLOUR 
LIVERPOOL LEITH OFFICES ALSO AT ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, NEW YORK BOSTON 
DUBLIN BELFAST LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL Pa.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 Ger- PHILADELPHIA 





mantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


Apr. 24-26 — Oklahoma - Arkansas 
McCONNELL & REID, LTD. STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. Bakers; Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma H. J. GREENBANK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS City; Sec., Paul Bunch, Standard 


























































































































AND CEREAL PRODUCTS Brands, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. & COM PANY 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW Cc Buildi . . 
* ps *Fenchufch Street © LONDON, E. ©. 3 April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- FLOUR 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow Oabte Aééreas: “Famed,” London ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
j T 
OMAR JORDAN W. DE BOER & co. E.P. MITCHELL COMPANY WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS acdthonsed : ‘ 
re ap Flour—Corn Goods roreicn FILOUR pomestic 
Oslo, Norway jour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. GRAND 1554 410 Wilford Building 
: aie ‘ IMPORTERS sRAND 15: a ee ees 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo Cable Address: ‘““Wedeboer’ 1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. PHILADELPHIA 4. PA. 
N. V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH’S 
JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN CHR. ANGELI - 
nti (auinss otatieine P.0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM AE LIN. shu COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
‘ a2 BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF Established 1876 Nashville, T 
IMPORTERS FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS Cede Mitieny ashville, Tenn. 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street References: : r S10, .NOrway K E RS 
tsche Bank, N. V., R > YRAIT 
, up RARE, AEEAMD YD DoS aeeeee Penk, erin FLOUR AGENT FLOUR BRO 
Cable Address: “AncHor.” Belfast Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam Cable address “ANGELL - OSLO” PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. Metablished 1885 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 BULSING & HESLENFELD S. R. STRISIK CO 
AMSTERDAM FLOUR IMPORTERS Je . 4 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam Solicit C d F y , ~wnte 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private Manufacturers and Exporters Flour Mill Agents 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 
STOLP & CO., LTD. 
se veil RP aatentiaa  “caise Adsreen “one” COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | | JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND FLOUR IMPORTERS . 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 17.6 E "i FLOUR mm FEED 
softwheat and springwheat flours 7, Corn Exchange Chambers P. O. Bex 040 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full LONDON, E. C.3 740 Magnolia St 
will be sent on request Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,”’ London NEW ORLEANS 7, LA. U.S. A. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. (GLASGOW) LTD. eS a 
AMSTERDAM—C. IMPORTERS OF ; ; 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, / Flour Brokers 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE GRAIN OMAHA, NEB 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. Cable Address: “Matluch” Gente eee Ten ae - t New York San brancisce 
cs SS: 3 glo, ; [) 
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Complete Grain 
Facilities for 





KANSAS Serving the a ty pe: he 
DIAMOND S% 3 pe Saneere 


a AIP Commodity Ex- 
BAKERY : ae Milling Trade fr 
FLOUR Fe 





UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 





nik Merated 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 








1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


Or receive better service . Or be in better hands CHICAGO 2 KANSAS CITY 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour NEW YORK 2 ENID 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA FORT WORTH ov AMARILLO 





























Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business . . 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 


kz BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD: OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ae —SC‘ié#»rRATINNGG MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & «.c. mor’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—s EE. M. SUMMERS 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE yea gg 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY May 12-18—Millers National Fed- 


eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 


108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 

May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 8-9—National Assn. of Flour 
Distributors; Sherman Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Charles A. Barnes, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn, 

May 10-11—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; 











The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 


Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 300 West 

following complete bulk flour service. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement May 15-18—United States Whole- 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Western Star mill to bakers. Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provid ington, D.C. 


bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas 


(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 


May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 





tele pelate Louis, Mo.; sec., C. L. Brooke, Merck 
' . : * h , NJ. 
(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- ao — ris . 
* ment with a record of proven success based on May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
dustry. anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 


shall, 1867 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, IIl. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
i] tive Millers, Technical Conference; 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. |} sms 'sosiem tt" 


SALIN A, KANSAS June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 


Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil. Pa. 

June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 


The Rodney Milling Co. | tte Beach, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 








25,000 Cwts. Capacity man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. N.C, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 


Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 


now “Heart of America” Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 











multiwall 418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

bags FLOUR June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 

too! CHICAGO OFFICE ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 

: BOSTON OFFICE: 16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. — "ita. June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
es ON — Processing Superintendents; Winni- 

















CHEYENNE—NEBRED 
PAWNEE—TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly afi of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 


-WESTCENTRAL cooprarive crain company- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE— OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL Faciuitigs IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 
Country ELEVATORS 








ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 
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peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 

June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

July 17-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs; Sec., Edward R. John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Sept. 11-13—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIL 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1956 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 


E F FE 





St. Louis Bakers’ Officers 
Reelected for Second Term 


ST. LOUIS With one term of 
service already behind them, the fol- 
lowing officers were reelected by the 


St. Louis Master Bakers Assn. at its 
annual meeting held at Town Hall: 


Richard Sattler, president; E. L 
Schmidt, first vice president; Armin 
Schwarz, Jr., financial secretary; 
Walter Binder, recording secretary; 
George Eipper, treasurer, and Her- 
man Ullrich, sergeant-at-arms. 

On the 1955 board of governors, 
Lee Kulla, Herbert Warner, Walter 


Schuchardt, Charles Koch, Albert 
Hauser, George Eipper, Ed Schmidt, 
Armin Schwarz, Jr., Herman Ullrich, 
Bill Hoerr, Walter Binder and Rich- 
ard Sattler were appointed. 

Trustees include Charles Obert, a 
one year term; Engelbert Knaus, a 
two year term and Albert Hauser, 
who was a past president of the as- 
sociation, a three year term. Herman 
A. Katcher will continue in his ca- 
pacity as legal counsel for the as- 
sociation. 

An explanation of the blanket in- 
surance policy which the association 
adopted was given at the annual 
meeting. The plan is open for all 
member bakers between 18 and 61 
years of age. In 1954, it was an- 
nounced, 10 new members were ad- 
mitted, but five veteran members 
were lost through death. 

It was announced that the associ- 
ation would hold a Farmer’s Party 
for members May 7 at Gravois Farm- 
er’s Club, and a discussion of plans 
for the coming annual banquet was 
held. 

—— BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MISSOURI FIRE 

HARRIS, MO.—The A. O. Harris 
grain elevator here burned recently. 
Also destroyed were 8,000 bu. of corn 
and soybeans. 





PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


General Office Ve 
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| 
| ® : of the pie-baker’s 
| art are no accidents. They are a combination of 
d 10 d skill, experience and uniformly top-quality ingre- 
dients. These same assets also assure that Flour 
| Mills of America’s flour for pie-baking is always 
| e . , 
| uniformly top-quality. It’s pre-tested to make 
| and sure it is 
| 3 
| : 
Red Glefant pon SB 
| | — 
| ! <a %) 
| | \ 
! ! - ‘s 
: ! ets 
: FLOURS OF ! Sy ee) 
| 
| : 
| EXCELLENT QUALITY | 
| 
| 
| 
; | 
| | 
' FANT MILLING CO. | 
: " 
| 
| > + 
| SHERMAN, TEXAS | Flour mills 6 Amico, Iu. 
KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 
| 
ne we es re re se ee ee ee ee ae oe ee ee i 
109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE A | 7 cate aterees “navman” 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL : | 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: merican Ace | TIDEWATER 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten a : 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent mo puree bread GRAIN COM FANY 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent ’ in one ; ~ Shi a 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent of the West’s very Sen ouippers ~ Rxperiers 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear Pai AP son xport and Domestic Forwarders 
. C. AKE and P: ASTRY FLOURS . edi Members a eadin cxchanges 
<OE RY E—White - Medium - Dark BUrFALo, American Flours, Inc. megi Tatabished 1927 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. NEWTON, KANSAS PULADELEMAGPA  BALYENORL ED. 























Uniformity is a major requirement 
of good bakery flour . . . and 
POLAR BEAR flour has a long 
record of such standardized per- 
formance. 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 









Cente n1Al FLourine mitisco. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 






GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


i] 


MILLS AT 






Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 









7 - 
ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S: MOST-“MODERN 


NEW SPOKANE MILk... 





SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, po mager with more than one hundred elevators 
hoi milling wheat sections of Montana, 





and wareh 


Idaho and Weckinaton. insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasSTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorE City 








A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


“Diamond D” trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


vw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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+. Means your 
flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Three small boys were gathered on 


a curb. Two were engaged in typical 
extrovert activities. A third sat read- 
ing an issue of “Esquire.” 

A kindly old man, approaching the 
group, paused to ask what occupa- 
tions the lads wished to follow when 
they grew up. (There are always 
kindly old men, it seems, to ask these 
foolish questions.) 

One boy promptly responded that 
he wanted to be an airplane pilot. 


Another chose the life of a fireman. 
The third boy looked up from his 
magazine and blurted: “Aw, heck, I 


just want to grow up!” 


ee? ¢ 

grumbled the sourpuss 
“What have 
Why I 


“Thankful,” 
to the sunshine spreader. 
I got to be thankful for? 
can’t even pay my bills.” 

“In that case,” prompted the other, 
“be thankful that you aren't one of 
your creditors.” 


e¢ ¢ 


advantage of the stream- 
is that you can often get 


Another 
lined car 


by with parking it on the wrong side 
of the street. 
Fortunately for us, says the opti- 


mist, we’re on bad terms with Russia 
and China and don’t have to support 
THEM. 
¢¢¢ 

“I’m sorry,” said the diner, who 
hoped to get away with it, “but I 
haven’t any money to pay for that 
meal.” 

“That’s all right,” said the cashier. 


“We'll write your name on the wall, 
and you can pay the next time you 
come in.” 

“Don’t do that. Everybody 
comes in will see it.” 

“Oh, no, they won’t. Your overcoat 
will be hanging over it.” 


who 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
FBlour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














1000 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR 





The Friendly Ginm With the Inieqrated Serice 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Phone: Baltimore 1212 


* 6 MILLION BUSHELS 


TOTAL STORAGE —15 MILLION BUSHELS 
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GRAIN SERVICER 
ic et 
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New York Loulsville 

Chicago Memphis ‘ 
St. Louis Enid bee 
Kansas City Galveston 

Omaha Houston 

Minneapolis Ft. Worth 

Buffalo Portland ae 
Toledo San Francisco oe 
Columbus Los Angeles & 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, : 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. te 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
maha — 
- - ni 
a Galveston 
Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portlend 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 





FROM 
DUCING AREA 
6 AseaBtes 


EVERY PR‘ 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 














THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
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Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri! 














The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details. 
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’ 4 BAKER Fl OURS A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 


(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


‘ ae : € a & 
mee eae Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. % 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 











Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuHrISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 




















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO..- J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §*: ou: 


MO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING ae Feed BOs BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


Cfor More Than 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
| WINGOLD *« WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
| These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
“THERE IS NO cabin 
suastirure _.Bay Srare Munuing Co,. 
FOR o UALITY 7 ; HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS ) 





























Reliability 


ADE TABLED. 
VDE Ths ee ene 
UVTte 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
jor a whiter, brighter fiour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
Jor uniform enrichment 


““Dyox”’ “Novadelox”’ and ““N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 


Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both —the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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WHAT’S MOST LIKELY 
TO CAUSE A FIRE 
IN YOUR HOME? 


What lies behind the fact that every year 11,000 
Americans are burned to death in their homes. . . that 340,000 


homes are destroyed ... and that property loss from these 
fires exceeds $700,000,000?P 





Just this: 90% of all fires in the home are caused by 
carelessness. Too many people forget to follow these five 
simple rules: 


1) See that your heating system is in good working order. 


2) Repair defective electrical equipment, replace worn 
wiring. 


Don’t smoke in bed, nor discard lighted cigarettes 
carelessly. 


4) Clean out old newspapers, magazines, rags. 
5) Use the kind of cleaning fluid that won’t burn. 


Protect yourself, your family, your home and property. 
Don’t gamble with fire—the odds are against you. 





